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INTRODUCTION 


ROY SCHAFER 


Two notable aspects of recent advances in psychoanalytic psy¬ 
chology have been an intensified interest in the metapsychology 
of the superego and increased attention to the role of the actual 
mother in the early development of the child. What has tended to 
be lacking, and what would join these developments together in 
a fruitful union, is study of the actual father and his impact on his 
child. Dr. Lederer’s contribution lies precisely in this third area— 
and as such it should help forestall some one-sided trends in psycho¬ 
analytic thought toward a matriarchal conception of the ego and 
superego. 

This monograph is concerned particularly with how an actually 
strong, decisive, assertive, and principled father contributes to the 
benevolent and beneficial aspects of superego development, and, 
through that development, to the strengthening of positive ego 
identity and its expression in adaptive orientation and action. 
Special attention is paid to the impact of actual paternal strength 
and weakness on the adolescent boy. Dr. Lederer singles out delin¬ 
quent adolescents and what he calls “sans-identity” adolescents as 
his test cases for his thesis. In a most absorbing and illuminating 
way, he describes the modes of existence permeating delinquency 
and “sans-identity.” He makes a case for regarding both of them as 
deficiency diseases, deficiency referring to inadequate paternal 
strength in the real environment and consequent inadequate super¬ 
ego development in the affected boy. Using the compelling image of 
the dragon as his reference point, he clarifies impressively the place 
of aggression in adaptive human relations and in the development 
of psychic structure. 

Dr. Lederer draws freely on historical, sociological, literary, 
philosophical, and theological sources, as well as on psychoanalytic 
sources, to support, deepen, and embroider his thesis. And he draws 
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significant conclusions concerning essential interpersonal aspects 
of therapeutic work with superego-defective adolescents. The essay 
has the added virtues of wit, zestfulness, and imaginativeness, so 
that it is also a pleasure to read. 

It is no reflection on the many virtues of this monograph to point 
out that it is not a complete treatment of its subject, and that a com¬ 
plete treatment would require certain other clinical and theoretical 
recogmtions and emphases. In the interest of maintaining perspec¬ 
tive, some of these should be mentioned. (1) The crucial role of 
drive- and anxiety-dominated fantasy in defining the father’s image. 
TTie father’s actuality, while unquestionably si^^cant, is only one 
item among many, and of individually varying importance, in 
defining that image during early childhood; and the revitalization 
during adolescence of persisting infantile imagos, with all that they 
imply concerning drives, anxiety, guilt, and defense, exerts a decisive, 
highly selective, and distorting influence on the adolescent’s experi¬ 
ence of his actual parents. (2) The importance of the father’s wife 
and of the boy’s castration anxiety. (3) An exposition of the hostile, 
destructive superego tendencies that, like the benevolent ones, are 
organized aroimd the image of the powerful and aggressive father; 
and greater recognition of the relevance of the hosl^e superego to 
conditions other than the classical neuroses. (4) Reference to exist¬ 
ing refinements of theory concerning the relations of ego and super¬ 
ego, and less restriction to the superego of virtually all aims, int^ests, 
and investments concerning courage, endurance, responsibility, self¬ 
regulation, integrity, ideals, and values. (5) Some more differenti¬ 
ated formulations concerning the nature of the therapeutic action 
of psychoanalysis, and more specific illustration of the therapeutic 
technique the author himself advocates. 

Many of these omissions may be attributed to the exuberance 
with which Dr. Lederer develops his main themes. In expounding 
positive superego development, he has tended to slight certain well- 
established observations and conceptualizations concerning the id, 
the ego, and the hostile superego. Yet we must welcome essays on 
the adaptive uses of aggression, positive superego function, actual 
fathers, and the adolescent boy’s intense and formative encotmters 
with reality. Our comprehension of these matters is far from com¬ 
plete. Dr. Lederer’s monograph is informative, timely, exciting, 
and a stimulus to the psychoanalytic imagination. 
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Volk und Knecht und Vberwinder, 

Sie gestehn zu jeder Zeit: 

Hochstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
Sei nur die Personlichkeit} 

Goethe, West-dstlicher Diwan 


There are basically two kinds of dragon: the Chinese and the 
occidental. Of these, the latter are the familiar dinosaurlike mon¬ 
sters with fat rumps, short legs, long tail, a neck edged with jagged 
scales, and a lizard’s head with carnivorous teeth. They move pon¬ 
derously, breathe fire, and usually guard either a treasure or a 
maiden; their death at the hands of a knight in shining armor proves 
him a hero. 

Two brief comments now on these occidental monsters: first, per¬ 
taining to their shape, it is only as old as paleontology, that is, 
about a hundred years; prior to that time, and in all old paintings 
of dragons (Rice, n.d., pi. 18, 19; UNESCO, 1958, pi. V, VIII), 
they have the slender body of a snake, frequently with small wings; 
the head, bearing the teeth of a lion, but with short stag horns, is 
more bovine in configuration; the short legs often have the talons 
of a bird of prey, such as an eagle; only the scales and the long neck 
and tail were always as we imagine them today. The Germanic 
name for the dragon of Nibelungen fame was Lindwurm —literally 
a worm or a snake; and in the Apocalypse there is written of “the 
great dragon, that old serpent” (Rev. 12:9). It is curious that even 
Jonah’s whale (Lowrie, 1947, pi. 22, 23) in old illustrations is a 
sea serpent; and that the other composite beasts of the Bible, those 
of the Apocalypse (Rev. 13) and of Daniel’s dream (Daniel 7:3), 

1 [All of mankind, slave like master, 

Testify eternally: 

Greatest happiness of mortals 
Springs from personality.] 
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are put together of those same snake modifications as the dragon: 
lion, eagle, stag. 

Second: these dragons are altogether evil, and this regardless 
of whether, as in Germanic or Greek versions, they guard a hoard 
of gold or a maiden, or whether, as in the Apocalypse, they are 
simply equated with Satan himself. 

The latter point may seem hardly worth making, for to us in the 
West the term dragon denotes clearly a dangerous, threatening 
monster. If I insist on making it anyway, it is because it serves to 
distinguish the occidental dragon from the other, the oriental or 
Chinese dragon which, so to speak, furnishes the text for this essay 
and of which I now have more to say. 

The Chinese dragon, in contradistinction to the gruesome mon¬ 
ster of Western imagination, is a genius of strength and goodness 
(Williams, 1932, p. 131), even though his outward appearance is 
remarkably similar and every bit as fierce: Its body is again that of 
a snake, covered with scales and sometimes equipped with small 
wings; the short legs end in birdlike claws with four or five talons; 
tail and neck are long and snaky, and the head is bovine, sometimes 
carrying antlers, and always equipped with carnivorous, mammalian 
fangs; sometimes the facies is leonine; the expression is angry and 
threatening (Werner, 1922). 

As a divine creature, it has magical powers: it can cause itself 
to become long or short, coarse or fine, visible or invisible (Hayes, 
1922). A small dragon is like a silkworm. A large dragon fills 
heaven and earth; when it arises, it gallops over the clouds; when 
it hibernates, it crouches in the abyss (Hodous, 1929, p. 139ff.). 
But its true element is water: the sea, the lakes and rivers, and, 
most particularly, rain—the good, beneficent, fecundating rain of 
spring. By granting or withholding rain, the dragon controls pros¬ 
perity and peace, or hunger and war (Werner, 1922). “He is the 
spirit of change, of life itself: Hidden in the caverns of inaccessible 
mountains, or coiled in the unfathomed depths of the sea, he awaits 
the time when he slowly rouses himself into activity. He unfolds 
himself in the storm clouds; he washes his mane in the blackness of 
the seething whirlpools. His claws are in the fork of the lightning, 
his scales glisten in the bark of rain-swept pine trees. His voice 
is heard in the hurricane which, scattering the withered leaves of 
the forest, quickens a new spring” (Williams, 1932). 
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Dragons were originally the very essence of the yang, or male, 
principle, in its generative aspect; legend supphed them with females 
of their own species. The Chinese peasant looked up from his fields 
and, seeing in the driving clouds a duel between male and female 
dragons, took this to be a sign of rain; two rivers, joining, he con¬ 
sidered mating dragons, and the juncture a place consecrated to 
fertility dances and feasts of love (Werner, 1932). 

As fertility gods, dragons enjoyed popular and intimate venera¬ 
tion, like so many local saints; their power extended over nature, 
over all created life below man, over man himself—over all but the 
emperor. 

At the imperial court the dragon becomes one of the family, 
often interchangeable with the emperor himself. He first appeared 
forty-six centuries ago, at the death of Emperor Huang Ti, whom he 
carried to heaven on his back (Hayes, 1922). And he became the 
emblem of the first royal dynasty, the Hsia: “One of the ancestors 
of the Hsia transformed himself into a dragon in a holy place. This 
metamorphosis took place after he had been cut to pieces” (Werner, 
1932). From then on, the emperor’s throne was the dragon’s 
throne, his countenance the dragon’s countenance; when he died, 
he ascended the dragon’s throne on high. The top of the ancestral 
tablet is a dragon’s head, the bridal robe is embroidered with 
dragons (Hodous, 1929). The emperor himself is the “true dragon” 
—the yellow dragon of the Manchu, the red dragon of the Ming 
dynasty (Hayes, 1922). 

Even within the imperial family, dragons insured fertility and 
thus dynastic continuity: “One of the legendary Hsia kings (ca. 
2205 to 1557 B.C.) collected foam from the mouths of two ances¬ 
tors who appeared at his palace in the form of dragons. He put the 
foam in a box. No one in succeeding generations dared open the 
box. At the end of the reign of the tenth king of the Chou dynasty 
(ca. 1100 to 221 B.C.) the box was opened. The foam spread 
through the palace. The king made his wives appear naked before 
it. It became a black lizard [snake?] and entered the woman’s 
apartments: an extraordinary pregnancy occurred” (Leach, 1949, 
p. 323). In true totemistic fashion, there were emperors who ate 
dragons (sometimes pickled) to make their reigns prosperous 
(Werner, 1932). 

The question poses itself: why should a divine creature of such 
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beneficial powers, a creature which assures the fertility of fields and 
chattel, of families illustrious or common—an object of intimate 
worship in hovels and pompous ceremony at court—why should it 
bear the hideous features of a dragon? Why the appearance of 
ferocity? 

Because, with all its basic benevolence, it can be just as dread¬ 
ful as it looks: “The sea dragon king, rising out of the ocean, causes 
waterspouts to foam, typhoons to rage. When he flies, wingless, 
through the air, the winds howl, torrents of rain descend, houses 
are unroofed, all along his way is swept away in a hurricane” 
(Werner, 1922). Dragons can cause the two main disasters of 
China, floods and drought; and they may cause such deadly mis¬ 
chief on minimal provocation: a drought is said to have occurred 
just after the founding of Peking because in the building of it a 
dragon was disturbed. 

In view of such destructiveness, the affectionate veneration 
accorded the dragon seems hard to justify; but two possible explana¬ 
tions could be advanced: Either all the celebrating and merrymaking 
is fake and nothing more than an attempt at deceptive appeasement 
of a ferocious god; or else the grim power of the dragon is somehow 
acceptable to the Chinese. There are, of course, many examples of 
appeasement and ingratiation in other religions; but reading Cliinese 
tales about dragons, one does not get the impression of cringing 
subservience. On the contrary, the affection with which the divine 
beast is treated appears to have a liberal admixture of pride in the 
extent of damage he can do, as if to say: Look how strong our 
dragon is! 

Strength is an indispensable attribute of a god; without strength, 
without power, he could not be protective. Now the gentle, fertiliz¬ 
ing rain of spring, while life-giving and indispensable, is not very 
impressive in terms of power. But the storm is impressive, the 
typhoon, the flood—there the dragon flexes his muscle. We guess: 
if the dragon could not bring a storm, he could not be relied on to 
bring the rain either. It is his very excess of power, manifested in 
bursts of destructiveness, that makes him reliable as a protector. 

The dragon become emperor maintained his attributes. His power 
was absolute, and thus deadly, but he had a sense of responsibility: 
he was thought actively concerned for the welfare of his subjects. 
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and when misfortune hit the state, he prayed that it be visited on 
him alone (Werner, 1922, p. 35). 

His authority filtered down to each individual father. Each had 
the right of infanticide and was therefore deadly; each had absolute 
authority—but was thought of as good and protective unless evi¬ 
dence forced a different view. 

The Chinese child thus grew up under three authorities, all capa¬ 
ble of great destructiveness, but all benign: on the family level, his 
father, backed up by familial ancestors; on the political level, the 
emperor; on the supernatural plane, the dragon: and these three, or 
any two of these three, could fluidly merge into one. They were 
collectively evidence of this insight: that safety is with the strong, 
and that strength manifests itself most cogently by its power to 
destroy. The destroyer is the best protector. 

Nor does this exclude the constructive paternal qualities. We 
appreciate that the dragon, with his stag horns and lion’s teeth, his 
head of a bull, stallion, or lion, is male; his snaky body, with or 
without wings, capable of shrinking and growing, of levitation, is 
phallic in its essence—as our knowledge of symbolism would tell us 
even if the same form, with the same little wings attached, were not 
seen in the phallic fertility amulet of the Roman matron. The fertil¬ 
izing rain, product of the dragon, is his seed—and quite concretely 
so, as witnessed by his ability to impregnate empresses, and lesser 
women, who thereupon give birth to men or dragons. He is the 
creator, and as such alone deserves veneration; but he does not 
appear as kindly, wise, protective—although he is all of that. He 
appears—and this must have meaning—as a frightful monster. 
Since this does not impair the affection with which he is regarded, 
it must signify something positive about him, something more im¬ 
pressive even than his creativity: because he can not only create, 
but also destroy—that is why he has the power to protect what he 
has created. A fish can fertilize eggs, a rabbit can father rabbits, 
but they are harmless and cannot protect their young. A bull, a 
lion, an eagle—the fiercer, the more capable of protecting their 
brood. 
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This is old stuff among animals. In the mating season, the stags, 
the bulls, the cocks of most species fight it out for the female, and 
the more destructive one gets to mate her. The same, long ago and 
not so long ago, was true for men and women: the family—mother 
and child—needed protection. Protection came from the strong; 
strength manifested itself in last analysis by ability to kill: A man’s 
ability to slay was an attribute of his virtue—a word which meant 
manliness before it came to be synonymous with goodness. Thus 
destruction, badness, evil becomes—not something separate—but 
part of, a qualifying part of, good. In the dragon, evil is part of 
good—is part of God. 

Such dual nature of God avoids a dualism of forces—the eternal 
fight between the forces of darkness and light with its implied danger 
that darkness may win. Evil becomes merely a too much or a too 
little of goodness—a reassuring point of view. If things go wrong, 
it is merely that the dragon is asleep, or temporarily absent—but he 
will wake, or come back; or it is that he is angry, or unwary of his 
strength—but he can be made to relent, and he basically means no 
harm. It is clear that such a faith should lead to a cheerful—one is 
tempted to say childlike—optimism, and to an avoidance of ex¬ 
tremes; and both optimism and temperance are characteristics of 
the Chinese character. It could also be speculated that such power¬ 
ful divine protection, with its political and familial counterpart, 
would lead to security and stability and could explain the endurance 
of the Chinese empire. Politically, this endurance is largely an illu¬ 
sion of Western distance: on closer inspection, Chinese history has 
the usual series of wars, invasions, counterinvasions, and rebellions. 
The stability was more a matter of institutions and offices, which 
survived political change; and of the family which, for all we know 
of the present regime in China, may survive even yet. 

For us today, who are either actively worshipping a God all good, 
or who are at least accustomed to thinking of Him that way, the 
image of a protective god who vaunts his destructiveness is disturb- 
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ing, if not shocking. But our squeamishness is historically recent; 
“The monarchical type of sovereign was so ineradicably planted in 
the mind of our own forefathers that a dose of cruelty and arbitrari¬ 
ness in their deity seems positively to have been required by their 
imagination. They called the cruelty ‘retributive justice,’ and a God 
without it would certainly have struck them as not ‘sovereign’ 
enough. But today we abhor the very notion of suffering inflicted; 
and that arbitrary dealing-out of salvation and damnation . . . ap¬ 
pears to us, if sovereignly anything, sovereignly irrational and 
mean” (James, 1902, p. 323). 

Also, rapid reflection shows that the Chinese concept of a God 
both good and destructive is by no means unique: 

In India, Indra is both the god of war and death and the principle 
of fertility—of the sun and rain (Larousse, 1959); Agni, horribly 
three-legged and seven-armed, breathing fire, is the protector of the 
home. The great triad (Fouchet, 1959, p. 8), Vishnu, Brahma, and 
Shiva, fight among themselves about which is truly “the Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer.” Shiva, appearing as the lingam, or phal¬ 
lus, symbolic of creation and fertility, wins the fight. He is widely 
portrayed in sculpture of Hellenistic grace and serenity as a beau¬ 
tiful young man sitting next to his wife, and the masses call him 
Bhutapati, “the favorable” or “the benevolent”; yet he is also a god 
of destruction, surrounded by atrocious and horrible deities, breath¬ 
ing pestilence and death. 

Homer makes Jupiter, the supreme god of Greek antiquity, the 
distributor of both good and evil (Iliad, XXIV, v. 527ff.): they are 
contained in two casks of which he disposes and from which he 
mixes human fate in various proportions. His name, Zeus, was 
originally one of the titles or epithets of the sun, signifying awful or 
terrible, and in the Orphic litanies he is expressly called the giver of 
life and the destroyer (Knight, 1959, p. 137). By wielding the 
thunderbolt, he had in his hands the most powerful weapon of the 
gods. But the other gods shared his dual aspect: 

Apollo, as Apollo Smyntheus, had power to send illness as well as 
to cure it (Graves, 1955, p. 57, p. 80), and in the very first song of 
the Iliad he spreads a pestilence through the Greek camp. His sister, 
Artemis, shares both his healing and his destructive power (Graves, 
1955, p. 83). Apollo’s son, Asclepius, became the father of medi¬ 
cine; he was frequently shown in the form of a snake—it is said 
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because the snake, shedding its skin every year, is a s}nnbol of 
renovation; but surely also because the snake can poison, and poison¬ 
ing is within Asclepius’s competence. (What doctor, today, has not 
at one time or another been asked by some patient, perhaps only 
half in jest, whether he was poisoning him ? And what me^dicine, 
provided it is potent to heal, is not a poison?) 

Aphrodite, goddess of love, in the form of Aphrodite Urania or 
Erycina, castrated her lovers, and as Aphrodite Androphonos, be¬ 
came a man-slayer (Graves, 1955, p. 71). And Hermes, the cheat 
and the thief among gods, is responsible for guarding property and 
making and enforcing treaties. The issue here is more limited than 
good and bad: it is more a matter of each god’s being able to erase 
the specific form of mischief he can caiise; and in ^ regard one 
is reminded of the popular saints, who also have this double power, 
some of them up to this day. (Thus a common inscription on peas¬ 
ants’ houses in the Tyrol reads: “Dear Saint Florian, spare this 
house, set fire to the next one”—Saint Florian being the saint who 
specifically protects against fire.) 

In ancient Persia the Mazdaians worshiped fire as the supreme 
god, symbolic not only of purity and light but also of destruction 
(Larousse, 1959, p. 322). Later Mithraism sprang up on the same 
ground and spread on Roman spears all through the then known 
world: a cult of moral purity and veneration of light, coupled with 
a bloody, soldierly belligerence (Larousse, 1959, p. 326). 

Closer to us is Jahweh, the Lord God of Hosts, the God who gave 
us the Ten Commandments, the ethics by which we live; and yet a 
fierce, jealous, punitive God, capable of destruction: “All acts of 
punishment, revenge, and temptation are performed by Jahweh 
himself or by his angel at his direct command. So the temptation 
of Abraham, the slaughter of the firstborn in Egypt, the brimstone 
and fire rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah, the evil spirit which 
came upon Saul, the pestilence to punish David—^all Aese things 
are expressly said to have come from God” (Reik, 1923, p. 149). 
The Israelites, while always fearing the wrath of their God, felt 
secure in the faith that their God was stronger than, and could 
defeat, any other god; he could punish them, but he could protect 
them. Any lapse in his protection—and heaven knows there were 
many such lapses—was understood as punishment, and thus faith 
in his protective power remained unshaken. When crumbling faith 
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led to the reintroduction of other gods, prophets quickly arose to 
restore the confidence of the people in their one and only God by 
pointing out his—wrath! He may have sent them into servitude in 
Egypt—^but did he not drown Pharaoh’s hosts in the Red Sea? KBs 
power—^his protective power —was manifest through the havoc he 
could cause. 

The examples enumerated so far all represent, like the dragon 
himself, what I should like to call “whole gods”—that is, gods who 
within their divine power are capable of good and evil, of creation 
and destruction: they themselves mete out both reward and punish¬ 
ment, they are temperamental and dangerous, one has to watch 
them carefully, but by and large one can understand and therefore 
trust them. 

A completely different idea originated in Persia with Zoroaster 
(Zarathustra) in the 5th century, B.C., and grew slowly until it 
flourished under the Sassanians in the 3rd to 7th centuries A.D.: 
“The omniscient Lord, Ahura Mazda, by a fusion of his two names 
becomes Ormazd. Angra Mainyu—‘agonized or negative thought’ 
—^became Ahriman. These two personages marked the poles of 
existence. The first created life, the second, death. The first con¬ 
sisted of light and truth, the second of darkness and falsehood. They 
could be defined by their antagonism: the god as anti-demon, the 
demon as anti-god. The real world was the result of their hand-to- 
hand struggle. All was conflict between these two principles” 
(Larousse, 1959, p. 328). The whole god thus had been split into 
two, of roughly equal power: one all good, the other all bad (de 
M6nasce, 1952). 

Two other religions sprang up representing the same principle— 
both also in the Near East, and at about the same time. 

One of them is Manichaeism, founded by Mani in the 3rd cen¬ 
tury A.D. (Larousse, 1959, p. 326; also, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica). Mani, a native of Babylonia, combined with Mazdaian dual¬ 
ism the Gnostic tradition borrowed from the Christians of John 
the Baptist. He propagated the gospels and the epistles of St. 
Paul and proclaimed himself to be the ultimate spokesman of 
Christ. His system was one of uncompromising dualism. Good and 
bad were two original and separate principles; goodness was 
equated with light and with the male principle; evil was darkness 
and the seductive sensuousness of woman. God and Satan were 
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protagonists of equal strength; man and woman were created by 
Satan, but man received what little light Satan had to give, whereas 
woman has only a very spark. It follows that this was an ascetic 
creed and one of celibacy. The “whole gods” we met before were 
all vigorously sexual; in the split of good and evil sex became part 
of evil, and was blamed on woman. 

The description of the Manichaean Satan, incidentally, sounds 
curiously familiar: “His head was like the head of a lion, his body 
like that of a great serpent, his wings like those of a bird, his tail 
like that of a great fish, and his four feet like those of a reptile” 
(Puech, 1952, p. 140). Here the dragon has become all evil, and 
in this form he appears then also in Christian theology and legend 
(de Tonquedec, 1952, p. 45). 

But the other dualistic religion is Christianity itself. I am here 
not speaking of the concepts suggested directly by Jesus, nor am I 
concerned with official church doctrine; rather do I now refer to 
the popular reaction both to the figure of Christ and to the subse¬ 
quent elaboration of his teachings. 

Jesus of Nazareth, regardless of occasional sharp utterances and 
brisk doings, was essentially a gentle man—the lamb of God; he 
was goodness and love, charity and forgiveness, he had died to 
redeem the sins of man, he was the Messiah. There was no evil, 
no harm in him. Gentle Jesus, sweet Jesus—these were to become 
his appellations. 

This, as it turned out, was literally too good to be believed; that 
is, the belief, the faith of men was soon disturbed by such all-good¬ 
ness, it needed an accounting for what had become, not only of 
evil, but of fight and anger and aggression, and of sex—trouble¬ 
some, ever-present elements of human nature of which Jesus gave 
little, if any, example. These elements had to be somewhere! The 
disturbing one-sidedness of Jesus needed to be balanced, the total 
picture, if not his image itself, needed to be made “whole”—the 
Devil and the fiesh had to be brought in. 

There are, to my knowledge, two ways in which this was im¬ 
perceptibly accomplished. The first, remaining somewhat obscure, 
deserves only brief mention: this is the gradual emergence of 
Judas, who in the writings of Paul still has honorable status as one 
of the disciples and who, in Byzantine mosaic, still appears with a 
halo—his emergence not only as a traitor and villain, but also as 
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double and quasi twin of Jesus (Reik, 1923, pp. 81, 91, 95). It 
is as if two brothers had shared one inheritance—and one got all 
that is good, and the other all that is dark and evil; as if Judas were 
Jesus’ mirror image, and to this extent a part of him, and com¬ 
pleting him (Reider, in preparation). 

At the last supper, Satan takes possession of Judas, and Judas 
becomes Satan. This identity leads us to the other, vastly more 
important figure which, through the centuries, has balanced the 
goodness of Christ. 

Satan has some mention in the Old Testament, but he is there 
of veiy little importance (Lef^vre, 1952, p. 63ff.). The Old God 
being a “whole god,” there was no need for a special representative 
of his negative aspect. Satan was simply one of the angels, an 
agent, an emissary—even though consistently an agent of evil. It 
has been suggested that, while to name is not mentioned there, it 
was he (not just his cousin, as Mephisto claims in Faust) who 
was the snake, the sexual seducer of Eve in Paradise, the original 
dragon of Hebrew mythology, later to return as the beast in the 
desert, the beast of the Apocalypse, as well as the symbolic dragon 
slain by St. George. But while he is veiled throughout the Old 
Testament, he comes into to own with the temptation of Christ, 
and from then on gradually gains in importance. 

His figure is confusing. Doctrine stresses him as Lucifer, the 
bearer of light become Prince of Darkness (Farrell, 1952, p. 3ff.). 
As an angel, Satan is pure spirit, much closer to God than to man. 
(In the belief of the Bogomil sect, which originated in Bulgaria in 
the 10th century and survived there and in Russia for several 
himdred years, Satan, like Christ, is a son of God and thus both 
a brother and a balancing antagonist to Jesus [Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannicd\.) Satan is, like God, incorruptible, immune to the vagaries, 
the pains, the limitations of the flesh, immortal. Only God, by His 
almighty power, could destroy Satan, and this God will not do. 
Satan mirrors the divine resplendence in all its purity, the created 
pure spirit reflecting the incandescent beauty of the uncreated pure 
spirit who is God. He has radiant perfection, in fact, to is the 
rightful place at the very peak of created perfection. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Catholic dogma, he is second only to God. But through the 
sin of pride, willfully and without passion, he turned away from 
and against God, and thus became the Enemy. 
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What an enemy! No more powerful one could be conceived—be 
it then a being equal to God in every way, uncreated, primary like 
himself. The difference, while perceptible, is so slight that it was 
easy to overlook. And thus the other dualism, that of Mani, early 
made substantial inroads into Christianity, and became one of the 
most stubborn heresies. St. Augustine, who wrote most patiently 
against this heresy, was once a member of it; nor did he manage 
to do away with it: as late as the 13th century the Albigenses and 
Waldenses in France worshiped Satan as a deity equal to God 
(Leeming, 1952, p. 21; Wright, 1957, p. 113). 

What confusion to worship the evil together with the good! Nor 
was this all. The Devil of the Middle Ages was no radiant Lucifer, 
and he was not satisfied with equality. In the Black Mass, in the 
Satanism of the 16th century, the Devil was worshiped in place of 
Christ—and he now appeared with horns and cloven foot, his body 
all covered with fur, his huge penis dangling openly, for all to see. 
His animal was the billy goat, and he resembled nothing more than 
a satyr, or old god Pan himself. His priests were women—and if 
witches, they rode to his nighttime feast on a billy goat, the symbol 
of unquenchable sexual appetite and inexhaustible sexual prowess. 
His Mass was the holy office said backwards, his adoration con¬ 
sisted of a kiss on his bottom and ended in sexual debauchery. He 
stood for rebellion against the established order, social and divine; 
he stood for the forbidden pleasures, and for the underdog 
(Michelet, 1939). It took the Inquisition, and the death at the 
stake of thousands, to end his reign. 

Yet he was not done away with, he was only put in his place. In 
fact, woe on him who refused to believe in Satan: he was as much 
a heretic as the Satanist, and his punishment was the same. The 
Devil was still needed. As Reik said: “. . . whoever does away with 
the Devil, cannot believe in God—for the two are only the com¬ 
plementary parts of what was once a single, whole being” (Reik, 
1923, p. 147). 

More could be mentioned along these lines—^such as, for in¬ 
stance, Luther’s horrified preoccupation with the harsh judgment 
of God rather than with the role of Christ as mediator (Erikson, 
1958, p. 202), in consequence of which much of the Reformation 
reverted to the punitive, forbidding God of the Jews, paying more 
heed to the Old God and the Devil than to Sweet Jesus. 
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But it is time to restate why this survey was undertaken: namely, 
to suggest that there is something in human nature which is ill at 
ease with pure goodness; an anxiety; a distrust. In this way, if we 
say of a man: “Oh, he is harmless,” we invariably express a certain 
contempt and imply he cannot do much good, either. It is as if 
only that which has demonstrated its capacity for harm could be 
trusted to protect us, as if any really helpful quality would of 
necessity, at one time or another, through its excess or its ab¬ 
sence, cause great damage; and until we have seen it cause such 
damage, we are not content, we do not accord it true importance. 

I have already attempted to demonstrate this at the hand of the 
major forces of nature: water, that can preserve life or drown it; fire, 
that can warm or consume; the sun. Today we can add the atom and 
its nuclear energy; we are in awe, we respect and fear it, but we hope 
for great utility from it—^because it has demonstrated its destructive 
power. I have spoken of the gods men have believed in. But the 
ridiculous is as illustrative as the sublime: the lesser gods—^the peace¬ 
ful sheriff in the Western movie who, with unmatched courage, 
walks without a gun until the day when provocation cannot be 
ignored, and to the vast relief and satisfaction of the audience he 
buckles on his gunbelt and proves that he can outshoot the gunman; 
and only then is he fully accepted by his town. (There is also the 
town that hires the ex-gunslinger to protect it—^he can be an effec¬ 
tive representative of the law because he has been an effective out¬ 
law.) There is the movie about the priest who tries to organize 
delinquent boys, but, try as he may, fails to earn their respect until, 
in spite of himself, he gets into a fight and knocks a man down. 
There is the mild scientist, an authority in his field, who remains a 
slightly ridiculous figure until he—^finally—stakes off his glasses and 
takes on his rivals. Or the childish: “My daddy is better than your 
daddy, because my daddy can lick your daddy.” (He can lick your 
daddy and therefore he can take good care of me—^if your daddy 
should for some reason come after me.) 

The Chinese dragon, then, is not an isolated phenomenon. It 
represents a basic psychological principle which, as far as I know, 
is true anywhere and any time: (hat we, individually, put our trust 
in strength; and that strength has as one of its essential and most 
obvious attributes the power to destroy. 
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But I have discussed this matter in religious terms, that is, as a 
group phenomenon. Does this really permit the assertion that we 
function thus as individuals? Are there individual dragons? 

I should like to approach this question by way of clinical exam¬ 
ples, the first two out of my own experience: 

A girl of five, Shirley, was brought to the child guidance clinic 
because her parents felt that she was out of control at home. They 
were distraught to such an extent by her willfulness and disobedi¬ 
ence, her provocation and tantrums, that they were considering 
placing the girl in a home of some sort; they came to the clinic as a 
last resort, unsure even about whether they could make her see a 
doctor. 

When I met Shirley in the waiting room, she clung to her mother 
and refused to look at me. I asked both of them into the play room 
and then firmly instructed the mother to leave and the girl to remain, 
explaining that we would play and talk together. Mother obediently 
withdrew, a look of disbelief and anxiety in her eyes. Shirley con¬ 
formed to the extent of staying in the room, but for this and the next 
several sessions neither looked at me nor spoke a word. I played 
in her presence, and engaged in occasional monologue, attempting 
to interpret the meaning of her behavior to her. When I once offered 
her a piece of the plasticine I was kneading, she accepted it, and 
formed it into a sort of sausage. During one of the following ses¬ 
sions she finally said her first word. In reply to my question about 
the regularly recurrring clay sausage: “What is it?” she shot me a 
dark look and hissed, “A rattlesnake.” 

She gradually became more active, and soon it was necessary on 
occasion to restrain her physically from destroying toys and furnish¬ 
ings. While the rattlesnake became bigger each time, Shirley also 
became more verbal, and was now able to tell me that I was the 
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rattlesnake. Her acting out (or acting up) then became less intense 
and more playful, she began to express fondness for me, and in her 
play there appeared a second clay snake, this one representing her¬ 
self. While she had formerly enjoyed hammering the snake out of 
shape, she now treated her creations gently and lovingly, let them 
marry and have children. The bigger snake, representing the ther¬ 
apist, protected the family and made the children mind; of the 
mother snake, representing herself, she said that it was a good snake 
now, but had once been bad. 

After a while the snakes disappeared in Shirley’s play, she became 
overtly seductive and amorous, and once more needed to be re¬ 
strained. This phase did not last long, and thereafter her play 
appeared more free and relaxed. The parents simultaneously re¬ 
ported great progress at home; Shirley had become obedient and 
took a lively interest in assisting her mother with her housework. 

This, then, is the case of a little girl who, trying to test limits at 
home, found them to be blurred and unsure; her gentle but weak 
parents were in no way capable of controlling either her aggression 
or her oedipal sexuality, and the result was a state of panic affecting 
all three members of the family. In therapy, the decisive blow was 
struck in the very first minutes: I issued an order which—^luckily— 
was obeyed by both mother and child. This established me in 
Shirley’s eyes as both powerful and threatening—as she so well 
symbolized by her image of me as a rattlesnake. On testing my abil¬ 
ity to control her, she seemed well enough content to establish my 
competence and relieved that she could now stop fighting. The 
appearance of the mother snake as an image of herself resulted, I 
beheve, partly from an identification with me (“I want to be like 
you”) and partly from a recognition of her own past destructiveness; 
she had found that I was more threatening even than she herself, 
but we were “two of a kind.” The threatening aspect of me soon 
vanished; that she introjected me as a controlling force became 
apparent in her domesticated performance at home. 

In this instance the therapist was represented, by the patient, 
as a fierce animal, a rattlesnake, a dragon; and only a fierce thera¬ 
pist—a therapist felt as fierce by the patient—seemed adequate to 
deal with her own fierce impulses. 

The second example consists of the dream of a young man: He is 
up a tree. Below him is a lion. He provokes the lion, and the animal 
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jumps up to get him. He reaches down with his hand, afraid to get 
scratched. The lion’s paw touches his hand, but does not scratch it. 
He is pleased and surprised: The lion is friendly. By way of associa¬ 
tion he says: “A lion is worth having for a friend.” He then tells 
of an old fantasy: he used to play peewee hockey; he liked the game, 
but because he was afraid of the rough, proletarian boys who played 
it, he used to imagine that a lion was accompanying him to the rink 
so as to protect him. As he tells this fantasy, he laughs with pleasure 
and relief. It then turns out that he was actually driven to the hockey 
game by his father, a successful man, but a man without ideals, in¬ 
wardly hollow, and in family matters submissive to his wife. The boy 
felt doubly insecure when he had to enter the rough-and-tumble of 
the game straight from the phony pretense of the paternal Cadillac. 
The lion represented the sort of father he would have wished his 
father to be. 

Anna Freud (1936, p. 78) mentions children who have wild 
animals as fantasy companions. There is the seven-year-old boy who 
“owned” a tame lion. He could control this lion and did not fear 
him, but other people, were they to know about him, would surely 
be terrified. “From the little boy’s analysis it was easy to see that 
the lion was a substitute for the father, whom he, like Little Hans, 
hated and feared as a real rival in relation to his mother.” Then 
there was the boy of ten who had a zoo, in which he tamed savage 
beasts. The boy, in his fantasy, is shot at by a thief, and the animals 
band together to protect him; they catch the thief and punish him. 
“By the same process of reversal the dreaded father of reality is 
transformed into the protective beasts of the phantasy. ... In the 
circus phantasy it is quite clear that the father’s strength, embodied 
in the wild beasts, serves as a protection against the father himself 
. . . the helpless child becomes the master of powerful father sub¬ 
stitutes. If the transformation is successful . . . the ego is saved 
anxiety and has no need to resort to . . . the formation of neurosis.” 

I should like to suggest, on the basis of what has been said above, 
that Anna Freud’s interpretation of these animal fantasies is not 
complete. The culture in which she wrote her book was acutely 
aware of father’s oppressive quality, of his savage domination. It 
was unaware of his protective function; because this function was 
being exercised as a matter of course, it was not missed. It takes the 
ineffectual father of the Dagwood type to remind us not to take 
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father’s strength for granted.^ I believe that the fantasy which trans¬ 
forms the father into a wild but protective beast testifies directly to 
his strength and his ability to protect by being strict and restrictive. 
The child feels: If I can incorporate his savagery and control it, 
tame it—as, after all, he has controlled and tamed his—^then I will 
be as strong as he. The lion fantasy vanishes in time; but the “feel” 
of owning a lion, of becoming a lion, of being able to be a lion, may 
remain and become part of &e self-image. Thus the fantasy—^if the 
transformation is successful—can lead to an identification with the 
strong father, with the strength of the father. (It should now be 
added that the Chinese boy, too, emerging from the protection of 
the dragon can become a dragon himself: “Passing through the 
dragon gate,” becoming a dragon like the carp who jumps through 
this gate—^this is said of the man who passes certain qualifying 
examinations, who becomes an official, publishes a book, or other¬ 
wise “arrives” [Hayes, 1922, p. 19; Werner, 1932, p. 287].) 

In other words, the “dreaded father of reality” is not just really 
dreadful, he is also really protective—^and not just as a fantasy 
beast. The identification with such a father, his eventual introjec- 
tion, does therefore include more than his prohibitive aspect: it 
includes, optimally, also his aggressiveness, his assertiveness, his 
effectiveness as a man. 

But surely, in such a discussion of identification with the father, 
with his forbidding and suppressive as well as his assertive aspects, 
we are talking, in ptychodynamic terms, of superego formation. 

The history of this concept has been so often and well reviewed 
(as, for instance, by Beres [1958]) that no such outline need be 
given here. It suffices to summarize the last formulation of the term 
(Freud, 1923), according to which the superego becomes the 
psychic representation of the external world which includes both 
the conscious and the unconscious attitudes of the parents and the 
influences of society. It Stems from the child’s need to retain the 
love of the parent, and it is a basic postulate of Freud that the fear 

1A young man said of his father: “We liked to see him get mad and call some¬ 
one up. But often he was in a mood of ‘the damage has been done, there’s no use 
doing anything about it’—then I used to get to feeling bad—^that things would start 
to slide—a feeling like the house wouldn’t get painted and fall apart or some¬ 
thing.” In contrast to this, an older patient reminisces: “I wanted to know father 
was there at night. That way, if anything big and bad came along, he would deal 
with it. He was big. He could be bad, too.” 
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of conscience is a derivative of the earliest fear of loss of love. 
Freud listed as the functions of the superego the following: self- 
judgment, prohibitions and injunctions, a sense of guilt, and social 
feelings. These functions fall into two groups, those which prevent 
the expression of forbidden instinctual drives, and those which 
define the ideals and values of man. 

There are then two aspects: one forbidding or negative, one 
exhorting or positive; and two terms which roughly correspond to 
these two aspects: superego and ego ideal. This terminological dis¬ 
tinction is maintained by some authors (Erikson, 1946-1956, p. 
148), rejected by others (Fenichel, 1945, p. 106; Nunberg, 1955, 
p. 146). I shall here follow Freud’s intuition and consider superego 
and ego ideal as two qualitatively different aspects of the same 
psychic agency, the Janus faces, as it were, of authority. 

But these two faces have received strikingly unequal attention. 
Of the positive aspect, Freud said once (1923, p. 37): “It is easy 
to show that the ego ideal answers to everything that is expected of 
the higher nature of man” (i.e., meets all demands made on man’s 
higher nature). He does not actually go on to demonstrate this, 
but the statement is so sweeping, and by virtue of its reference to 
what is highest and therefore most valuable in man it is of such 
importance, that one would expect a flood of literature to have 
dealt with its amplification. This, to my knowledge, has not hap¬ 
pened. True, the fact that the superego has some positive aspects, 
that it deals with ideals and values, is generally mentioned; and 
considerable attention has been paid to the protective value of its 
limiting and restraining function. The loss of its benevolence causes 
pain, and therefore its presence is experienced as protective and 
reassuring (Fenichel, 1945, p. 105). Furthermore, it serves an 
adaptive function which is useful (Hartmann, 1939, p. 52). 

Freud early stressed the role of the superego in adjustment to 
social reality (1926, p. 139), and this matter has received due 
attention in writings dealing with asocial personalities. Nunberg 
(1955, p. 148) added a challenging statement, which expands 
superego competence even further: “Adaptation to reality is thus 
dependent not only on the ego but also on the superego. The latter 
has to sanction the perceptions, thoughts, and sensations of the 
ego, if they are to be felt as rear (italics mine). 

But by and large, in Freud’s own writings, in the publications of 
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his followers, and particularly in the more or less psychologically 
sophisticated general public, the negative aspects of the superego 
have consistently held the limelight. Thus, the adjectives we are 
most accustomed to hearing in conjunction with the term superego 
are “strict,” “harsh,” “demanding,” “rigid,” “tyrannical,” “hostile,” 
“severe,” and “corruptible.” It is said to be “raging against the 
ego” (Fenichel, 1945, p. 393); it is “sadistic” (Fenichel, 1945, p. 
397); it may achieve a “triumph of depreciation” (Erikson, 1946- 
1956, p. 129). Its function is to force the individual into compliance 
with a social order he never made, into obedience toward an alien 
apparatus that deprives him of his instinctual birthright. “The price 
we pay for our advance in civilization is a loss of happiness through 
the heightening of the sense of guilt” (Freud, 1930, p. 134), in 
other words, through submission to the whip of internal authority. 

Thus the inner agency which represents the best in man seems 
also to make him unhappy. A civilization bent on the pursuit of 
happiness could easily conclude that therefore the less superego 
the better. (This idea is, I believe, actually one of the rules of— 
perhaps popularly misunderstood—“progressive education.”) At 
any rate, the superego, in spite of its admitted protective efforts, gets 
into ill repute and is regarded with cautious hostility. 

Why this mixture of grudging recognition and frustrated resent¬ 
ment? Why this ambivalent attitude toward the superego? Does it 
perhaps spring from Freud’s own attitude toward authority? It may 
indeed, for the fear of and admiration for harsh authority was part 
of his cultural heritage, as it is still part of the very air of central 
Europe. But this does not explain the lopsided emphasis on the 
negative aspects of the superego. Here I believe that two considera¬ 
tions may furnish at least part of an explanation: 

There is, first, the clinical nature of psychoanalysis—the fact 
that it obtains its insight through work with patients, with people in 
whom some part of the mental apparatus, or some relationship with¬ 
in it, is functioning badly. As Freud said (1940, p. 122): “So long 
as the ego works in complete agreement with the superego, it is not 
easy to distinguish between their manifestations; but tensions and 
estrangements between them become very plainly visible.” The 
superego available to direct study is therefore, by definition, the 
badly functioning superego; and in the central Europe of Freud’s 
day—though not necessarily everywhere—this meant almost with- 
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out exception a superego which was too strict and severe. This fact 
may explain the emphasis on its negative aspects. 

The second consideration also springs from the clinical, scien¬ 
tific nature of psychoanalysis and psychoanalysts, and may serve to 
explain the avoidance of stress on “higher” superego functions: these 
functions, dealing with values and ideals, simply fall outside the 
field of science, and lie in the anxiously avoided field of philosophy. 
Teleology, the concern with goals, is anathema to science. An 
analyst, explaining his patient’s symptoms in terms of inhibited 
instinctual drives, may feel safely on deductive, scientific grotmd; 
to concern himself with concepts such as courage, meaning, or 
destiny would seem to him precarious. Erikson (1958, p. 18) has 
this in mind when he says: “In its determination to be sparing with 
teleological assumption, psychoanalysis has gone to the opposite 
extreme and developed a kkd of originology. ... I mean by [this 
term] a habit of thinking which reduces every human situation to 
an analogy with an earlier one, and most of all that earliest, sim¬ 
plest, and most infantile precursor which is assumed to be its 
‘origin.’ ” Li other words, psychoanalysis tends to look determinedly 
backwards, into the past; whereas the superego in its capacity of 
posing the ideal, the goal toward which we strive, looks consistently 
into the future. 

This, of course, is not to deny that the superego does have origins. 
Freud has called it “the heir to the Oedipus complex” (1923, p. 
36), but even before the oedipal period certain superego rudiments 
or precursors have been observed. Anna Freud (1936, p. 124) 
called the defensive mechanism of “identification with the aggres¬ 
sor” a not uncommon stage in the normal development of the 
superego, and Spitz (1957, 1958), observing this same mechanism 
in infants, goes a good deal further: “On the age level of nine to 
twelve months at which primitive gesture identification develops, 
the child also acquires the first understanding of commands and 
prohibitions. In the nature of things, prohibitions are vastly more 
numerous at this age than commands” (1957, p. 43). Prohibitions 
are particularly impressive, and more so than the affirmative actions 
of the adults, for two reasons: (1) “The child’s act, the material 
circumstances in which it takes place, the child’s intentions toward 
these, vary firom occasion to occasion. The adult’s prohibition re¬ 
mains qualitatively invariant, be the occasions ever so dissimilar” 
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(1957, p. 43); and (2) because uncompleted actions, leaving be¬ 
hind them a smoldering frustration, are better recalled than com¬ 
pleted ones (1957, p. 44). 

Therefore, the memory traces of prohibitions, the gestures and words 
in which we express them, will be endowed with a specific affective 
cathexis, with the feeling tone of refusal, of defeat, of bafBement, of 
being thwarted—^in one word, of frustration. . . . [this] affective 
charge . . . provokes an aggressive cathexis from the id with which 
the memory trace of the prohibition will be invested [Spitz, 1957, 
pp. 44-45]. 

In virtue of the aggressive cathexis with which the “No” has been 
endowed in the process of the numerous unpleasure experiences con¬ 
nected with this memory trace, it becomes the suitable vehicle to 
express aggression. The “No” [learned by the child at about eigliteen 
months] is a device used to express the aggression in the defense 
mechanism of identification with the aggressor [p. 47]. 

The conflict involved is essentially one between external objects 
and the ego. Through identification with the aggressor, however, the 
confiict is internalized; thus we may assume that in all these cases 
the superego, or at least its immediate precursors begin to operate 
[p. 46]. 

This identification with the aggressor is possible precisely because 
the aggressor, or frustrator, is also and primarily the love object, 
which the child attempts to imitate and to identify with in all other 
regards. 

The acquisition of the “No” by the child has important implica¬ 
tions. It is the first evidence of a judgment made by the child (Spitz, 
1957, p. 52); it constitutes a shift from passivity to activity (Spitz, 
1957, p. 53), and a becoming aware of the separateness of the self 
from the object (Spitz, 1957, p. 57) with an ensuing enrichment 
of the child’s object relations and an increase in co mm unication. 
The child, previously capable only of reco gnizing a “Non-I,” and 
with increasing maturation, to some extent an ‘T,” now begins to 
become aware of the self as a discrete volitional entity (p. 140), as 
a discrete social imit, as a person if not a personality, as an indi¬ 
vidual. At the same time, in place of physical attack, discussion 
and therefore social intercourse have become available to him (p. 
131). The identification with the aggressor includes identification 
with the aggressor’s role as observer, and the ego becomes an 
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observer of the self—thus assuming one of the most important func¬ 
tions later attributed to the superego. 

In his second paper Spitz stresses two additional points: the 
experience of “mastery” obtained by way of these identificatory 
imitations (1958, p. 391), and the importance of physical action, 
restrictive or facilitative, imposed on the child by the parent, as one 
of the earliest primordia of the superego (1958, p. 393). 

Because much of the above is still pertinent for the adult super¬ 
ego, I should like to add some speculations by way of amplification. 
Beginning with the last item, the importance of physical interven¬ 
tion, I should like to draw attention to a phenomenon easily observed 
in any older infant or normal child, namely, that if it is to be held at 
all, it wishes to be held securely. A child badly held, as by an 
anxious or inexperienced adult, quickly becomes anxious itself and 
cries. In the arms of an experienced person the child shows con¬ 
fidence by its pleased expression. But this does not mean that it 
will now lie still; it may move its limbs, kick, or attempt to crawl 
about, even though such crawling soon endangers the secure hold 
which it just seemed to crave. It is as if the infant wished to be held 
securely enough so that it could safely kick; and the older child 
then demands of his father to be held firmly enough so that he may 
do acrobatics, using father as a gymnastic implement. 

What I mean to stress here is the element of being safe, because 
I think that it is also an important element in the defense of iden¬ 
tification with the aggressor. The child can identify with the aggres¬ 
sor and be aggressive, because he feels it to be safe to do so. It is 
safe for two reasons: 

First, because the parent is himself aggressive, and obviously 
gets away with it. By being aggressive toward the child (saying No), 
the parent demonstrates that aggression is one of the possible feel¬ 
ings and one of the possible modes of action. The child thinks, as 
it were: If he can do it, I can do it—little caring that quod licet 
Jovi, non licet bovi. If this is so, then the opposite should also be 
true: that a parent who cannot show his aggression, who feels he 
must at all times be patient and good, will give the child no model 
and no sanction for its own aggression. Destructiveness in parents 
is important not only in that it demonstrates power and thus power 
to protect; it also shows that the parent can control his own destruc¬ 
tiveness and thus that such control is possible. Father, being strong. 
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can control the child’s destructiveness. Father, controlling himself, 
shows the child that it can hope to control itself. A child, feeling 
strong destructiveness in himself and not seeing any trace of this 
in his parents, becomes anxious that his own destructiveness can 
never be—has never before in anyone been—controlled. Such a 
child is left alone with his anger and his badness—and that means 
being alone indeed. On an individual level, this is the counterpart 
to the anxiety created, on the spiritual plane, by a God who is all 
good. The child, too, unable ever to hate the “good” parent, will 
soon invent devils of his own—such as, perhaps, the schoolteacher 
—or will become a devil himself. 

Matters are not improved by the current custom of eliminating 
from all children’s books the violence and villainy of the old fairy 
tale. The child cannot help detecting in the world around him an 
abundance of evil and violence. Finding none of this in his books, 
seeing it mocked into unreality and harmlessness by cartoons, and 
hearing it generally denied by parents eager to hide their anxiety 
about it, the child must doubt either his own perception or the 
veracity of the picture presented to him by his parents and adults 
in general. He is likely to conclude that goody-goody adults are not 
to be trusted. 

The second reason identification with the aggressor is safe lies 
in the fact that the aggressor is also the protector. The extent of 
his possible retaliation is known and limited; and so it is only against 
the protector, the parent or parent substitute, that the child dares 
vent his full negativism; with strangers he is more likely either to 
be charming and friendly or to withdraw into shyness and timidity. 

On the other hand, the parent does not vent all his aggressive¬ 
ness on the child; he is also aggressive, e.g., effective, powerful, in 
areas where the child is still quite helpless. Thus, in identifying with 
him and his aggression, the child does not just get even with the 
parent as frustrator, but can hope to overcome other frustrations— 
such as objects that impede his as yet uncertain march or refuse to 
be lifted; doors that are hard to open or close, gadgets and machin¬ 
ery that are difficult or dangerous to handle. Such hope, such 
optimism, may become a precursor for later attitudes in life: that 
one can do something about one’s predicament in this world, that 
one is not helpless. The child’s first experience of this sort, long 
before he can do anything constructive, is his ability to break some- 
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thing. Breaking, destroying, is the first awareness of his own power; 
and this may be an ontogenetic reason for the later use of destruc¬ 
tiveness as a yardstick of strength. 

Further to be stressed is the circumstance that the first emergence 
of the self as a willful person, as an identi^, springs directly from 
environmental frustration and aggression, and its conversion by the 
individual into coimteraggression through the passage from passiv¬ 
ity to activity. The “No,” in this instance, is creative of a person. It 
is in this regard much more powerful than the, ontogenetically much 
later, “Yes.” A “yes” may be of great value, it means a joining in 
something, a sharing, a contributing; but a “yes” is at most con- 
tributive, it is never creative; it may increase what is, but it furnishes 
nothing new. The “No” rejects what is, and unless it wishes to be 
the total negation of Mephisto, the Geist der stets vemeint and 
who deems all creation worthy only of destruction, it will par force 
have to establish something new as an alternative to what has been 
rejected. Thus the “No” can be destructive, but it has a chance to 
do what the “Yes” cannot: it can be creative. 

The benevolent aggressor, the punitive benefactor: that is the 
dragon. We have seen how, in the rudimentary stages of superego 
formation, the parent in his capacity of dragon enables the child 
to fin d his own assertiveness, his own will, his own identity, and his 
own hopes for a future of effective action. We shall now proceed to 
discuss the parental dragon-role during adolescence, at an age when 
the superego has been clearly established but is still wide open to 
influence and modification. 



4 


Hiis is, of course, an artificially established age period. Little, if 
anything, happens psychologically in adolescence that did not, or 
will not, to some degree also happen before and after. But certain 
disturbances, prevalent in adolescence, help to point out what 
should be accomplished at that time and advertise the lack of such 
accomplishment. These disturbances are, on the one hand, the 
troublesome phenomenon of delinquency; and, on the other, the 
less noi^ but no less harmful condition of those youngsters and 
young adults who consult us because their lives are bleak and 
empty, because they find no use for their talents, and because they 
cannot make any occupational or interpersonal decisions: the sans- 
identi^. 

Delinquents and lost souls have always existed. If we pay so much 
more attention to them today, then it is perhaps not only because 
of a greater incidence of such pathology in our time, but also be¬ 
cause we consider these conditions peculiarly and characteristically 
the ills of our age, because they are the Scylla and Charybdis which, 
today, threaten each one of us. They are the contemporary equiva¬ 
lents of medieval witchcraft and spiritual doubt, and as such not 
only a social phenomenon, but matters of individual conscience. 

More will be said later about these two clinical categories. What 
matters now is—^to start somewhere—^that they share a basic ele¬ 
ment: the lack of purpose. How should this purpose have been 
acquired, and how, ordinarily, is it come by? 

The adolescent has two new machines at his disposal: a new body 
and a new mind. He does not, as yet, know how to use either of 
them with technical proficiency, nor does he have any clear idea 
of what to use them for. He has a strong feeling that they can be 
used well or poorly, and it is of truly vital importance to him that 
they—^that he himself—should be used right. Before he can do 
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much of anything he must decide, on the basis of whatever evidence 
he can find, what is good and worth while, and what isn’t. He has 
to establish his own values and goals. It is not enough to feel press¬ 
ing drives, both sexual and aggressive; it is not enough to sit on 
them, to try to repress them. They have to be directed somewhere, 
they have to find a target. We give colloquial expression to this 
when we ask the child, “What will you be when you grow up?” and 
the boy, “What will you do when you get out of school?”—and the 
boy asks himself a question full of doubt and anguish: “What will 
I be? Who will I be? How will I become what I will someday be?” 
The question of value—what is worth doing?—therefore introduces 
of necessity the dimension of time: What is it worth becoming? 
How long would it take to become such a person? 

Rollo May put it this way: “We can understand another human 
being only as we see what he is moving toward, what he is becom¬ 
ing; and we can know ourselves only as we ‘project our potentia in 
action.’ The significant tense for human beings is thus the future — 
that is to say, the critical question is what I am pointing toward, 
becoming, what I will be in the . . . future” (1958, p. 41). 

What has this to do with the superego—is not the sense of time 
an ego function? To pose such a question may seem quibbling— 
the superego, by definition, being part of the ego. What difference 
does it make whether the one or the other or both are capable of 
looking toward the future? But I think that there are two different 
ways of looking forward in time. Hartmann (1939, p. 67), quoting 
Max Weber, takes up the distinction between “goal-rational” and 
“value-rational” behavior. 

According to Weber, “a man’s action is goal-rational if he con¬ 
siders the goals, the means and the side effects, and weighs rationally 
means against goals, goals against side effects, and also various pos¬ 
sible goals against each other.” If a man acts upon ethical, aesthetic, 
religious convictions, disregarding foreseeable consequences, then 
his action is purely value-rational: “Value-rational action (in our 
terms) is always action in accord with ‘commandments,’ or ‘demands,’ 
which the actor believes he must follow.” Weber’s distinction is obvi¬ 
ously analogous to the familiar one between action in the service of 
the ego and action in the service of the superego. 

This makes it seem as if action in the service of the ego, goal- 
rational action, were somehow more sensible, more rational, than 
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the superego-directed value-rational action. But Hartmann quickly 
corrects this impression: “The goals of action are not rational in 
the usual sense unless they are partial goals in a broader means- 
goal complex. That is, only the choice of appropriate means to a 
given goal may be called rational” (p. 67). 

This now establishes a hierarchy: the ego and its goal-directed 
action cannot begin to operate without, and can only operate with¬ 
in, the goals established by the value-determining superego. The 
ego is the General Staff, serving its Commanding General, the super¬ 
ego. The superego determines what is of value, and therefore a goal, 
an objective; the ego determines how the objective is to be reached. 
Both must look into the future; but ego-future is more immediate 
and practical, and without superego-future becomes almost mean¬ 
ingless. This could be illustrated by an example taken from a psy¬ 
chopathology in which the superego has become so punitive that 
it has no energy left for its anticipatory, planning function: a 
moderately depressed person may have intact ego functions—a 
look at the sky may tell him that, were he to go out, he should wear 
a raincoat. But he may fail to see why he should go out, what good 
this would do him. Otherwise put, the ego perceives the future as a 
hazard: what threatens, what is to be avoided to escape destruction; 
or as a job: what is to be done to accomplish an end. The superego 
perceives future as destiny: what is of value, what is a goal to be 
striven for, what is worth waiting for, what is worth taking risks 
for. Furthermore, the ego and its manner of planning and antici¬ 
pating the future is in a practical, matter-of-fact way self-interested; 
any planning which can take the self merely as a means to an end, 
which transcends the self in the service of some “higher goals” and 
can visualize self-sacrifice, springs necessarily from the superego as 
the value-creating agency. 

This is the problem the adolescent has to solve before he can 
move: The machine is fueled and ready to go; but which way? No 
rational consideration will tell him that. He must take what models 
are available, he must try them out both by compliance and opposi¬ 
tion, and he must match what he finds before him with what he 
dimly finds within himself, until there is congruence and he feels 
right and knows: this feels right for him. Everything else must be 
rejected. Of this Erikson writes (1958, p. 83): “A young man . . . 
inwardly harbors a quite inarticulate stubbornness, a secret furious 
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inviolacy, a gathering of impressions for eventual use within some 
as yet dormant new configuration of thought..and again, quot¬ 
ing Shaw about the avoidance of opportunities at a certain stage of 
his life: “ ‘Behind the conviction that they could lead to nothing 
that I wanted, lay the unspoken fear that they might lead to some¬ 
thing I did not want’ ” (1946-1956, p. 104). 

But where to look for models? Time was when this presented no 
problem. Father was ahead on the road—^and in the Middle Ages it 
was simply a matter of following him; and later, with increasing 
economic and occupational mobifity, it was a question of whether 
to follow him or not—^both in the narrow terms of profession and 
in the wider sense of values and standards. This is still frequently 
true in the United States (Riesman, 1950, p. 21), and, to my 
knowledge, predominantly true everywhere else. But another source 
of standards has been described, and even though, from our vantage 
point as therapists deaUng with individual patients, we are perhaps 
not quite so impressed with its prevalence as are the sociologists 
who describe it, the matter is of undoubted importance. I am refer¬ 
ring to the mode of behavior which Riesman (1950) has called 
“other-direction”—^the orientation of one’s actions according to the 
expectations and preferences of others, and more specifically of his 
age-mates and peers, of the members of his group. What does this 
have to do with superego formation? 

On the face of it, it is hard to maintain a logical justification for 
the term, “other-direction,” and its contradistinctions, inner-direc¬ 
tion and tradition-direction. In each case, direction comes from 
others; in each case, the superego is built up out of elements taken 
from others, it never arises completely &om within the self. Not even 
the limitation that these others are now peers, rather than elders, 
seems relevant at first: an adult, whether he joins the Republican 
party, becomes a Communist, or is converted to Catholicism, can 
derive from the group which is now his a set of reliable, consistent, 
and stable values, which in time will be incorporated into and 
modify accordingly his existent superego. Such “other-direction” 
would be compatible with superego formation. 

But what Riesman’s term implies, and what gives it a terrible 
meaning, is that these others, the peers, are themselves other-directed. 
They attempt, somehow, to derive values from each other, and lack¬ 
ing the moral creativeness which has been given to so few in human 
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histoiy, they stumble from one attempted standard to another. 
Riesman writes (1950, p. 49): 

“The other-directed child faces not only the requirement that he 
make good, but also the problem of defining what making good 
means. He finds that both the definition and the evaluation of him¬ 
self depend on the company he keeps.... Approval itself, irrespec¬ 
tive of content, becomes alm ost the only unequivocal good in this 
situation: One makes good when one is approved of. . . . Making 
good becomes almost equivalent to making friends, or at any rate 
the right kind of friends.” 

Such approval does not require constancy; on the contrary (Ries¬ 
man, 1950, p. 73): “To escape the danger of a conviction for being 
different from the ‘others’ requires that one can (must) be different 
—^in look and talk and manner—^from oneself as one was yester¬ 
day.” Such shifting is incompatible with the very notion of “value”; 
for nothing is a vdue which does not last, which caimot stand the 
test of time. If the superego is to be the psychic agency concerned 
with values, then it can have no truck with other-direction. The 
process of fine, perceptive, minute-by-minute attunement to fellow 
man which other-direction requires is not a superego, but an ego 
function. The other-directed is like a man caught in a mob on a 
vast square: his entire attention is devoted to the task of maneuver¬ 
ing between the elbows and feet of those who are pressing all around 
him, so that he shall not be trampled underfoot. As to going any¬ 
where, striving in any direction, there is no question of it: the mill¬ 
ing crowd has no direction, nor does his position in its midst permit 
him any orienting view. With all the company he has, he caimot 
but feel lost. 

It has indeed been variously remarked that the superego, in our 
time, tends to go the way of the vermiform appendix: an obsolete 
organ notable only for its tendency to occasional inflammation. 
Reider (1950) speaks of normality as replacing morality, and 
Wheelis (1958, p. 99ff.) devotes a chapter to the decline of the 
superego in our time. 

Other-direction, ego-direction, is horizontal direction; and in the 
sense in which direction means movement toward, in the vector 
sense of Goethe’s Faust ("Wer immer strebend sich bemuht. . .”), 
where life is a forceful effort in a direction which is always upward, 
other-direction is no direction at all. Vertical orientation caimot be 
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obtained from peers, from contemporaries. Vertical orientation 
requires a sense of time, of history both past and future, of origin 
and destination. 

Our origin—that much is certain: that is always the family. Time 
was when this defined everything—values, goals, obligations, one’s 
very identity. If liistory is replete with men called Ben Akiba or Ibn 
Saud, Michaelovitch and Jacobson and Wolfsohn and McNamara, 
then all these patronymica are not just genealogy; they implied, 
once upon a time, that certain attitudes, certain modes of behavior, 
certain aspirations could be expected of these sons of known fathers. 
They were considered cut from the same wood, and they considered 
themselves so; to belong to a certain family, to be a certain man’s 
son, was in itself a task, a goal, an ideal. Regardless of whether you 
were a Cohen or a Czerny, a Cabot or a Colonna, this constituted 
your major identity and imposed duties and standards. 

Today, of course, it is no longer so. But the person of the father 
—his views, his standing in the community, his whole manner of 
being—still plays a greater role in the view we have of ourselves 
than is generally acknowledged. (Thus a young patient says: “If 
my old man did pretty well, then I should be able to do pretty well 
too.”) 

This is not to say that the son must walk in his father’s footsteps, 
although that is one of the alternatives. If father is, for better or for 
worse, a strong and rugged figure, then his very presence becomes 
a polarizing influence for his son—he cannot be ignored, and posi¬ 
tively or negatively the son must orient himself on the father. These 
would seem to be the four possibilities: To a strong father, the son 
may simply capitulate, without daring to aspire to similar stature; 
this is likely to result in the well-known clinical picture of neurotic 
success-inhibition due to a purely punitive superego. Or the son 
may adopt his father as the ideal which he must strive to emulate: 
a form of capitulation permitting of more effective use of energy. 
Thirdly, the son may wish to rebel against such a father, with the 
aim of supplanting and excelling him: a formulation which may 
lead to high creativity. Finally, the son may form what Nunberg 
calls a “negative superego” (1955, p. 149), that is, he may wish 
or need to be all that father isn’t, he may need to find his own iden¬ 
tity by opposing all or certain aspects of what his father stands for. 
In any case, the strong father exerts his polarizing influence. The 
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son knows what to accept, what to fight; and it matters not, in this 
context, that many a time a successful fight and rebellion are merely 
the preconditions to an eventual acceptance: the son of a hard- 
driving, self-disciplined, ambitious industrialist can become a hard- 
driving, self-disciplined radical or revolutionary—until, with ad¬ 
vancing age and to his own surprise, he may find himself more and 
more accepting of his father’s basic principles. 

In terms of our thematic myth, there are, in a world of dragons, 
two basic possible aspirations for a young man: he may wish to 
become a dragon-slayer, or he may wish to become a dragon him¬ 
self. Each of these is glorious, and they may be combined—as so 
often the dragon-slayer becomes the dragon in the end. For the 
weak there is a fourth alternative: surrender. 

But how about a society without dragons? How about those 
fathers who are basically good but have no strong principles, who 
are willing but ineffective, or those who are clearly immoral or 
ludicrous? How about fathers who are weak because they are sick? 
Or those who desert their families, through flight or death? Here 
the organizer—using the term in its embryological sense—the 
polarizing influence, is lacking; and I mean to show later that the 
lack of a strong father during adolescence always should, and in 
my experience always does, have serious consequences on the super¬ 
ego development and identity of the young man. 

Why do I speak of the father, rather than of the parents, as the 
source of the superego? Because I believe that father and mother 
stand, typically and ideally, for two different modes of loving. 
Mother loves her child for what he is—or just because he is; father 
loves him for what he can do. Mother’s is an unconditional, giving 
sort of love (one says: “He has a face only a mother could love!”): 
mother will love you even after you have proved yourself a complete 
failure—she is totally loyal. Father’s love is a demanding one: it is 
conditional on performance. Mother’s love is so complete—so blind 
—that it has no confirmatory value: it does not concern itself with 
the question of merit and does not establish merit. Father’s love 
establishes value: it is something to be proud of and reassured by.^ 

1 Compare here this distinction between men and women: “Woman is. Man acts. 
Is has no identity as such. It is a state of being. It exists. Woman is given an 
identity by the man who makes her, an identity for which she feels she has been 
searching all of her life and which she recognizes at once: she is his woman, a 
unique, particular, and blessed woman” (Jessamyn West, 1959). 
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Mother’s love has something all- and always embracing, lilf**- the 
earth, out of which we cannot fall. Mother belongs to us, person¬ 
ally and intimately. Father belongs to the world—he is the mediator 
between family and society; he represents the family to society, but 
he also represents society to the family; and thus his demands are 
those of society, they are based on societal values and he is, there¬ 
fore, par excellence the carrier of the standards we live by. In so far 
as the superego is the civilizing agency within us, it derives from 
the father in his capacity of civilizer, it represents that which we 
have to live up to. 

These distinctions between motherly and fatherly love are of 
course ideal rather than real. Each parent exercises both kinds of 
love—^but the ratio varies. By and large the expecting, demanding 
kind of love is father’s, the imconditional kind of love is mother’s; 
but the proportion may be even, or at times reversed. The Spartan 
matron, exhorting her son to return from battle with his shield 
or on it, voices a manly demand for courage which is foreign to 
the mothers of our age (or most any age) who would rather pray 
for their sons’ safe return. The mother’s boy of today is precisely 
the overfed, timid soul who need never amount to anything. By 
contrast, the son who goes to work in his father’s factory or office 
is typically admonished not to rely on favoritism, but to prove his 
mettle like anyone else. Fathers cannot be taken for granted. They 
love us, as Erikson says (1958, p. 123) “more dangerously.”* 

True, the rudiments of the superego, as described by Spitz, the 
&st “no” and the &st self-assertions, are exercised on the feeding 
and protecting mother. But with progressive socialization of the 
child, the father becomes increasingly more important. The super¬ 
ego is the mediator between the individual and society, and father 
is the connecting link between family and society. This is true in 
spite of mother’s activity in women’s clubs and in church, or her 
role as social hostess; for it is father who, through the dignity of his 
occupation and through his income, determines not only the social 
level of the family, but thereby also the values by which it shall live. 
This is so much a matter of course that it frequently goes unrecog¬ 
nized. The son of, let us say, a physician, needing to differentiate 
himself &om his father, may contemplate becoming a lawyer, an 

2 In another passage, speaking of objects of nostalgia, Erikson (1958, p. 264) 
makes the same distinction between maternal and paternal love. 
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engineer, perhaps a writer; he will experience this as full freedom of 
choice. It will not occur to him that he has automatically restricted 
hims elf to the arts and professions and has not considered com¬ 
merce or labor. The demand to live up to his father’s standards is 
not so much unconscious as it is imperceptible because so ego 
syntonic. 

Otherwise put, and stressing performance rather than prestige, 
the strong fa^er establishes for the boy a standard of adequacy. 
First, as a model, in that he is himself an adequate protector and 
provider; but also as a dragon: for the young hero can dramatically 
demonstrate his sufficient strength by slaying the dragon or excel¬ 
ling it: “If I am as strong as or stronger than he, then I am strong 
enough.” (Compare here also the puberty rite of initiation into the 
company of men: the boy, about to become a man, is required to 
stand just as much pain, but no more—^to prove just as much 
courage, but no more—^than his fathers; if he is as good as they, 
then he is good enough, then he is a man.) This differs funda¬ 
mentally from the unending anxiety of the other-directed boy in a 
dragonless world who must forever face an unknown, shifting uni¬ 
verse; in place of the known dragon there is the lurking, ubiquitous, 
invisible danger: the “Anonymous Authority” (Fromm, 1941, p. 
167). How can one ever feel strong enough in the face of inde¬ 
finable demands?^ 

In the Nibelungen saga we know the dragon Fafnir. He is an 
occidental dragon, the kind that is all bad, the kind that—^as wicked 
fathers generally do—^hoards the gold or imprisons the desirable 
maiden. Only in death does he reveal one sterling quality: Siegfried, 
bathing in the slain dragon’s blood, finds that it has made him in¬ 
vulnerable. The blood of the slain dragon protects the dragon- 
slayer who thus, so to speak, acquires the dragon’s thick hide and 
to that extent becomes a dragon himself. 

I quote this here, because I am about to speak of another sort of 
thick hide which the strong father transmits to his son, by example 
and by combat: his ability to say no. 

We have seen how, in the toddler, the “No” is first evidence of 
judgment and will, and first dawn of identity. It springs from iden- 

8 Or how can one ever be free without bonds to break? A patient said: “I never 
got free of my parents because they never set limits I could transgress.” He meant 
“clear limits”—they did, of course, imply the existence of limits somewhere. 
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tification with the maternal “No,” a “No” so gentle and weak that 
it frequently requires repetition and in such repetition dilutes itself 
—the coy, loving “No, no, no!” half smile and sympathetic admira¬ 
tion. The categorical, once-and-for-all “No” of the Victorian father 
and his kin throughout history is, in its destructiveness, familiar to 
us as the villain in the classical neuroses. There is another, so to 
speak intermediate, “No”: It is the “No” to easy, unthinking consent, 
based on the strong man’s right to his own opinion; it is the strong 
father’s conclusive proof of his right and ability to judge, of his 
firm will, and of his clear identity. 

The thick hide protects against the judgments of others. The 
strong father says: “They may do as they please; I have thought it 
over, I have made up my mind, and I know what I have to do.” In 
this way he opposes his world, and by opposing it establishes him¬ 
self. Such an attitude, asserted in sober, social conscience, conveys 
a sense of strength to the son which is the more important to him 
as he can so easily identify with it. He need not agree with his 
father’s decisions, but he recognizes quality and a sense of respon¬ 
sibility, he can identify with his father’s mode of action, even if 
this means directing similar action against the father himself. The 
dragon-child is ready to weigh and to judge, and to assume the 
responsibility which judgment implies. 

Such action is impossible to the fatherless, the other-directed. 
Whatever is approved, of that he must approve; whatever is accepted, 
that he must accept, with an almost maternally blind, all-forgiving 
acceptance. His aim is to swim with the current—never to oppose 
it. If he is perfectly attuned to it, he can float on the stream without 
a single conscious motion of his own, without causing a ripple— 
an identification with the current that all but eliminates perception 
and self, a dissolution into group nirvana. This is the blessed state 
of adjustment, as visualized by the other-directed: the surrender 
of identity. 

The dragon has his own kind of adjustment: Let the world adjust 
to him. He knows, of course, that this is expecting too much. But he 
is determined that the giving in and giving up shall not all be 
his; if molding is to be done, he will not all be molded: Before he 
dies, some of the world at least will carry his imprint. Thus the 
dragon-child, the dragon-slayer, is a rebel (see Goethe’s Faust: 
'"Dies ist der Jugend edelster Beruf/Die Welt, sie war nicht, eh ich 
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sie erschuf"y —intent not on conforming to what is, but on shaping 
what should be. His ideas may suffer from inexperience and his 
plans may lack measure; but wild as his goals may be, he has goals, 
and he has, like his father, the courage to take these goals seriously. 
He may make a fool of himself and he may get hurt—^but he is never 
bored. 

Here is the reasoning of the last few paragraphs: From a strong 
father,"' from a strong superego, comes the will to self-assertion in 
opposition to prevailing standards; from such self-assertion comes a 
sense of identity. This amounts to two equations: superego equals 
opposition; and opposition equals identity. Both are open to 
challenge. 

Certainly, a strong superego, derived from a strong father, is 
conceivable without a sense of opposition to the group—and by 
way of example we think of the orthodox Jew, of the mediaeval 
burgher, of the New England Puritan. In each case strong, sup¬ 
portive principles were shared by the entire group, in solemn 
harmony; and a strong sense of identity filled the members of the 
group precisely as members. But it is immediately clear that these 
groups were as groups in opposition to the world, and derived their 
identity from such opposition;® and we cannot think of any example 
where values are proven in any other way. Even the Christian ethic 
of love had to be upheld and nurtured, over and over again, not 
only by self-sacrifice and martyrdom, but by combat and crusade. 

I am therefore ready to defend the equation. And where the 
superego is derived from a group, and its values are in accord with 
a group as contrasted to other groups, there one can speak, after 

4 [“This is the noblest task of youth: 

The world was not ere I created it.”] 

5 It could be questioned why I am repeatedly stressing the importance of a 
strong father without one mention of his “double,” the “father figure.” I do not 
mean to slight the many substitutes, such as teachers, ministers, coaches, uncles, 
older brothers, stepfathers, etc.; and I have already indicated that some of the 
typically paternal qualities can be exercised by the mother, who thereby may 
become a sort of father figure herself. But while inspiring father figures are, for 
various reasons, frequent in literature, they play only a very secondary role in 
clinical experience. Those youngsters who need them most (see Chapter 6) seem 
the least able to recognize and to use them—presumably because they lack the 
original model of such a relationship. 

6 Cf. Freud’s sense of identity with the Jews, as based on a common freedom 
from prejudices which narrow the use of the intellect, and a common readiness 
to live in opposition and to forego the agreement with “compact majorities” 
(Freud, 1941, p. 274). 
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Riesman, of tradition-direction; and where the superego springs 
from one strong father, or where its values lack the support of a 
close community, there we speak of inner-direction. 

And where the other-directed runs with the herd—^whether for 
grazing or in panic—the inner-directed walks with his conscience 
as a man walks with his God. 

Fromm (1941, p. 19) has written of this: There is a need which 
is rooted 

in the very essence of the human mode and practice of life: the need 
to be related to the world outside oneself, Ae need to avoid alone- 
ness. ... An individual may be alone in a physical sense for many 
years and yet he may be related to ideas, values, or at least social 
patterns that give him a feeling of communion and “belonging.” On 
the other hand, he may live among people and yet be overcome with 
an utter feeling of isolation. . . . This lack of relatedness to values, 
symbols, patterns, we may call moral aloneness and state that moral 
aloneness is as intolerable as the physical aloneness, or rather that 
physical aloneness becomes unbearable only if it implies also moral 
aloneness. The spiritual relatedness to the world can assume many 
forms; the monk in his cell who believes in God and the political 
prisoner kept in isolation who feels one with his fellow fighters are 
not alone morally. 

Values, ideals, religion: This is superego domain, and thus super¬ 
ego is good company. The inner-directed man is never quite alone, 
although his relatedness may not be to fellows, as Fromm says, but 
to a company linked through history: ancestors who are models, 
descendants who are responsibilities. On a different level, the lonely 
Marine scout, if he has properly identified with and internalized the 
dragon-general who commands his corps, cannot but be a hero and 
live up to the obligation of valor imposed on him by those ancestors 
of his who stormed the halls of Montezuma and the shores of 
Tripoli; strong superego means high morale. 

By contrast, the other-directed is alone the moment he is out of 
touch—literally—with his fellow. Hence he builds his house with¬ 
out doors and without privacy, and drenches it in electronic enter¬ 
tainment. His uncertain purpose needs to be flattered by commer¬ 
cials, and his faltering ego forever reassured of acceptance by 
mechanical smiles and insincere inquiries into his well-being. 
Should he find himself really alone—as in a Korean prison camp— 
then he is quite willing to sell out his country and all his previous 
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beliefs so long as this will buy him the yeamed-for acceptance and 
approval—of his captors. 

The ability to be alone is, in fact, one of the first accomplish¬ 
ments of the rudimentary superego: The child, once it has percep¬ 
tion and motiliQr enough to realize that separation from the parents 
is possible, opposes such separation with all his might and all his 
long. He may be two or three years old before he—^under favorable 
circumstances—-consents to obey when told: “Wait here, I’ll be 
right back.” After a short time, he is likely to cry for the parent 
who has just left him. But on occasion he can not only wait a while, 
but heeds the demand to wait and not to call. At this point, in the 
absence of the parent he must give himself the command to wait 
quietly, he must do what he should do without immediate super¬ 
vision. 

This accomplishment of the superego remains a difficult one, and 
the adolescent, gregarious as a puppy, may have a particularly hard 
time of it. But there is a lure in loneliness which attracts those in 
whom the seeds of destiny are sprouting: like the mystics who have 
always gone into the desert, the adolescent seeks loneliness to find 
himself and his God. His superego gives him the right to be dif¬ 
ferent, and to take his difference seriously; he takes himself as a 
task and looks for a way of solving it. The Indian boy goes into 
the woods to have a dream which will define his name and his role 
in life; the boy of incipient inner-direction dreams of an accom¬ 
plishment which will make his name famous; at such times whether 
he walks in nature, reads a book, constructs his laboratory, or 
listens to music, his physical and spiritual perception is most acute; 
and what he discovers then and makes his own are the muses of the 
arts and of science, of philosophy and history, as well as, perhaps, 
a private religious faith. They have a direct, personal meaning to 
him then which later is lost: for he has just discovered them, they 
are his inventions, and in his young exuberance he dares identify 
himself with Michelangelo or Copernicus, Schopenhauer or Napo¬ 
leon. 

Into his loneliness he admits one, or perhaps two or three, very 
special companions. There is no surrender of any part of himseff 
for their sake—^he maintains his individuality, his being different; 
but he accepts in his companions their peculiarities, their right to 
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be themselves, and thus his friendship is a lasting one, immune to 
gossip, public opinion, or the vagaries of fate. 

Of all this, the other-directed, the orphan, knows nothing. His 
world is so noisy that he cannot hear, so busy that he cannot see. 
History is meaningless to one whose needs are all in the present; 
science becomes a technique; music is background noise for chat¬ 
ter, even though the chatter be about the very hi-fi which is pro¬ 
ducing the music; religion becomes a social gathering; talent be¬ 
comes a liability—woe to the boy who plays the piano too well! 
(Riesman, 1950, p. 77)—and friendship is replaced by popularity. 
The superego, in short, is hopelessly square—in a world where 
everyone, through loving rubbing against everyone else, should 
properly be slick and smooth.'^ 

Remaining alone, from the start, had also another aspect than 
the loneliness per se. Mother, in ordering aloneness, said, “Wait 
here till I come back.” The loneliness has the quality of waiting, 
of delay. From the beginning, with the introduction of the “No,” 
the superego rudiments carry this character of a detour function 
(Spitz, 1957, p. 26) in that the word “No” replaces direct action 
and thus delays it. And from then on waiting becomes one of the 
chief accomplishments of the superego, active here in the form of 
self-control. No one other concern is more important to the dragon- 
child than this: to be able to control himself, to be able to tolerate 
self-inflicted control far more stringent, exacting, and even cruel 
than any ever meted out by the old dragon himself. Here the 
prisoner defiantly proves his sovereignty and his freedom by estab¬ 
lishing for himself a prison more cramped and confining than any 
ever designed for him by his jailer. 

To be able to wait—while the rain is drenching his clothes, 
while the cigarette burns his hand; while the chest explodes under 
water; while the fingers go numb on the rock ledge; to wait through 
hunger and exhaustion: this is superego victory. Again, there is the 
question of adequacy: he who can control himself is strong enough. 
To achieve such control of self, one must, by definition, undertake 
it voluntarily, as an act of his free will. Self-control and will power 
are almost synonymous. It is precisely the establishment of long- 

7 Freud, back in 1930, called this conditon “‘the psychological poverty of 
groups*” (1930, p. 115) (better translated, I think, as “the psychological misery 
of the masses”), and suspected it to exist in the United States. 
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term goals or the setting of difficult tasks which brings the will into 
play, and strengthens it; and such is the task of the superego. How 
well it succeeds, to what degree of hardness it can steel the will, this 
determines the amount of effort a man can put forth, and thereby 
what he accomplishes and what he may think of himself (Wheelis, 
1958, p. 44). Thus self-control and will power, in the service of 
the superego, lead to self-respect. As the strict parent won’t permit 
the child to misbehave so long and so much that he can no longer 
love it, so the strict superego won’t permit any actions which in 
the long run are incompatible with its love of the self. But by this 
very token, what it does not forbid it authorizes; sudden inspira¬ 
tion, no longer in fear of outside, unpredictable authority, can 
erupt under its own imprimatur, as spontaneity. 

To be able to wait—until one grows up: and not to masturbate 
meanwhile. The old gods, the dragon-gods, imposed no such pro¬ 
hibition, and outside of the Judaeo-Christian orbit sex among the 
young is smiled upon. But the dualistic God left sex to the Devil, 
and made it evil unless exercised by a father. Freud touched on 
this in discussing the dual nature of the superego (1923, p. 34): 
It not only cautions the ego: “ ‘You ought to be like this (like your 
father).’ It also comprises the prohibition: ‘You may not be like 
this (like your father)—that is, you may not do all that he does; 
some things are his prerogative.’ ” I feel that a third admonition is 
relevant: “You shall be like father, and do everything he does— 
some day.” This is not just a promise, it is also a command and 
the statement of a right. The dragon-father does not need sweeping 
condemnations of sex as evil or improper or disgusting; he can 
confidently establish the incest taboo while at the same time grant¬ 
ing the boy the healthy vigor of his genitality on the matter-of- 
course assumption that it will be responsibly exercised. 

Otherwise put: it is only the tyrannical father—the occidental 
dragon of pure evil (or one who is so perceived by the boy) who 
intimidates heterosexuality to the point of inhibition; it is because 
of a father who is good but weak, or due to the lack of a father, 
that identification with a responsibly heterosexual role may never 
be attempted; but it is the dragon-father who establishes the right 
to sex, because he exercises this right; and establishes sex as safe, 
because he himself does not feel threatened by woman or competi¬ 
tive with her, but secure and confident in his aggressive role. And 
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it is through introjection of this phallic father as part of the total 
parental introject Aat the superego ensures confident and guilt-free 
sexually. (It may be pertinent here to refer to the near-universal 
worship of the spiritual projection of the phallic father, the phallic 
god: see Fouchet, 1959; Goldberg, 1958; Knight, 1957; Scott, 
n.d.; Wright, 1957.) 

Because the right to sex, like any right, is tempered by responsi¬ 
bility, the dragon-child comes to heterosexual activity later than 
others; but when he does, it is because he wants to and because he 
now feels right about it—and not just because he needs to con¬ 
form, to keep up with the sexy Joneses, or to still doubts about his 
masculinity. 

In this, as in all matters, he has “the courage to be himself’ 
(Tillich, 1952, p. llSff.). And, looking for a personal set of values 
and raison <titre, he is likely to take a searching and individual 
interest in religion. Because he has the experience of a strong 
father, the concept of a strong God is easily available to him; and 
because he knows himself to be inadequate in comparison with 
the ideal demands he places on himself, he is capable of devout 
religious sentiment (Freud, 1923, p. 37). But he is difficult. Estab¬ 
lished churches soon fail his need, unless they provide for a very 
personal relationship to God. Young man Luther is, of course, the 
historically most important example in the Christian world of the 
need for integrity which guides—one is sometimes tempted to say 
rides—^the inner-directed. A modem Christian mystic, Simone 
Weil, has wrestled earnestly with this problem and stated it with 
admirable sensitivity. Thus she writes: 

There is a Catholic circle ready to give an eager welcome to 
whoever enters it. Well, I do not want to be adopted into a circle, 
to live among people who say “we” and to be part of an “us,” to 
find I am “at home” in any human milieu whatever it may be. In 
saying I do not want this, I am expressing myself badly, for I should 
like it very much; I should find it all delightful. But I feel that it is 
not permissible for me, I feel that it is necessary and ordained that 
I should be alone, a stranger and an exile in relation to every human 
circle without exception . . . [Weil, 1951, p. 54]. 

Christiamty should contain all vocations without exception since 
it is catholic. In consequence the Church should also. But in my eyes 
Christianity is catholic by right but not in fact. So many things are 
outside it, so many things that I love and do not want to give up. 
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SO many things that God loves, otherwise they would not be in 
existence. ... 

Christianity being catholic by right but not in fact, I regard it as 
legidmate on my part to be a member of the Church by right but 
not in fact, not only for a time, but for my whole life if need be 
[Weil, 1951, p. 75]. 

Here, with a mixture of humility and arrogance characteristic of 
those whose conscience demands integrity. Miss Weil, a frail girl 
in her twenties, stands up against the whole Catholic Church to 
which she was otherwise most powerfully drawn, to declare that 
her community with mankind would not permit her to betray those 
to whom the Church denied salvation. Her gentle words contain 
rebellion and heresy and yet, because she is so stubborn about just 
where she stands, she will not be pushed into opposition: she loves 
the Church, but will not join it; there the matter rests, and not 
even the priest whom she herself has chosen as her spiritual guide 
can make her change it. 

I do not mean to imply that every adolescent of spirit and con¬ 
science goes to such precarious extremes, or even approaches them; 
but he moves in this direction. The more his ego is endowed, and 
the more he is aware of such endowment, the more stubbornly does 
he feel the obligation to regard himself as a historically unique 
problem, permitting of only one true answer. He comes to his God 
not by way of collective bargaining, but has with Him his very own 
compact, which may range from a mystic marriage to an atheistic 
declaration of war. 

The same basic attitude governs his relationship to man: his 
conscience does not tell him which cause, which party he should 
join, but it enjoins him to take such matters seriously; his con¬ 
science is a social conscience. He has, he feels he must have, the 
“courage to be as a part” (Tillich, 1952, p. 89), even though this 
is not easy for him. His self-affirmation as a distinct identity 
threatens him with loss of participation in the world; but participa¬ 
tion as a part, as a quantum within a mass of humanity, threatens 
him with the loss of his identity. This in turn would entail the 
relinquishment of responsibility for his actions—a possibility he 
rejects. To obviate such a threat, he may choose one of two paths: 
he may become a follower—^but one who chooses his cause and his 
leaders with the most scrupulous care for their closest approxima- 
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tion to his own principles, and who is ever ready to desert if the 
party line should deviate from his own; or else he may exercise his 
concern for his fellow man by undertaking to lead him. It is the 
leadership position par excellence which permits him to satisfy the 
double requirement; that he should participate, and yet maintain 
his identity. 

Erikson writes, with reference to Luther; “A young genius has 
an implicit life plan to complete” (1958, p. 83). Implicit—that 
means the plan is not spelt out in detail, but it is nevertheless felt 
to be there, is experienced as an inner certainty of leadership to 
come. This certainty itself is the guiding genius, frequently resulting 
in early arrogance and isolation. Whence does it come? 

I believe that it has a double root; first in the recognition and 
acceptance of the father as a strong man, good and terrible, a 
dragon in our sense—an identification with him in principle; “I 
too am of this sort”; and, second, the need, experienced as in¬ 
evitable, to prove this identification, not only by becoming like 
father, but by excelling him—to become a dragon by killing the 
dragon. In this sense, every leadership is a rebellion—against father 
and for father’s benefit, both at the same time. Once the rebellion 
has been fought out, and victory won, then—if father has at least 
physically survived—a renewed and closer father-son relationship 
is possible (as it was the case with Luther); quite as if the old 
dragon were content enough to be defeated by his own son.® 


® This may be as good a place as any to point out the obvious: that the present 
essay concerns the superego development of the boy only. Surely the analogous 
process in the girl must be both similar and different, but on no account should 
it be assumed that (1) father serves exactly the same function for the girl, or (2) 
mother serves for the girl a strictly equivalent function. Things are more com¬ 
plicated, since the girl must somehovi' reconcile paternal morality and demand¬ 
ingness with maternal all-acceptance; but what effect, in particular, the absence 
of a strong father may have on the superego, identity, and sexuality of the girl, I 
am not able to say. 
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I have attempted to shov/ how the polarizing presence of a strong 
father makes it possible for the adolescent to tackle his main task: 
that of selecting values and goals of his own, and of committing 
himself to their pursuit. As he progresses along his course, the 
direct influence of his parents steadily diminishes. They have, as 
it were, given his guidance system its initial setting, and thus de¬ 
termined his basic direction; but in his flight he now picks up a 
multitude of new data which, having been evaluated and integrated, 
appear as corrections in his flight plan. Such corrections may be 
minor, and designed merely to reach the original target more 
squarely; or they may lead to a shift of target. But in the evalua¬ 
tion of new data it becomes apparent that certain alternatives are 
acceptable or cause doubt and confusion, whereas others are sum¬ 
marily rejected. The young man comes to realize that there are 
certain actions he simply will not and cannot undertake, because 
he considers them wrong. Circumstances may penetrate the outer 
layers of his morality and produce conflict there; but within there 
is a hard core of totally ego-syntonic conflict-free superego, a core 
that cannot be compromised without destruction of the personality. 
Here the usual challenge of principle by expedience—of superego 
by ego—no longer takes place; here superego and ego are fused, 
and morality alloyed to the ego itself; here is a last moral boundary 
that permits no trespass. What lies within this core may never be 
formulated in any detail, but its presence is clearly felt as an im¬ 
mediate datum of experience, as well as a source of great confi¬ 
dence, strength, and self-respect. It is an important part of what, 
in the adult, constitutes his identity. 

The importance of a sense of identity is currently much em¬ 
phasized, and several definitions have been attempted. Thus 
Wheelis writes (1958, p. 19): “Identity is a coherent sense of self. 
It depends upon the awareness that one’s endeavors and one’s life 
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make sense, that they are meaningful in the context in which life 
is lived. It depends also upon stable values, and upon the convic¬ 
tion that one’s actions and values are harmoniously related. It is a 
sense of wholeness, of integration, of knowing what is right and 
what is wrong and of being able to choose.” 

The second part of this definition, the one referring to values 
and to right and wrong, obviously depends on a strong superego; 
the first part, referring to an awareness of meaning, depends on 
the second, for meaning cannot be conceived of without values. 
Meaning implies that v^ues exist, and that they have a personal, 
individual relevance. 

The need tat meaning, as a central problem of existence, has 
also been variously discussed. Frankl (1959, p. 100) speaks of a 
“will-to-meaning,” and defines the “logotherapy” he created in 
terms of an attempt “to broaden and widen the visual field of the 
patient with regard to concrete and personal meaning potentiali¬ 
ties” (1959, p. 103). And Tillich (1952, p. 46ff.) discusses the 
anxie^ of emptiness and meaninglessness <as one of the three types 
of existential anxiety—^the others being fate and death, and giiilt 
and condemnation. 

Why is the crisis of meaning so acute today? 

The explanation most usually advanced blames the rapidity of 
scientific and technological change in our times (Wheelis, 1958, 
p. 23; Tillich, 1952, p. 62). Discoveries of astronomy and biology 
dwarf man’s importance, deprive him of the centr^ position in 
creation; advances in transportation and commimication shrink 
distances, reduce regional peculiarities, question such basic con¬ 
cepts as “country” and “nation”; new ways of Uving render tradi¬ 
tions obsolete, and convert the wise man into a quaint old-timer. 
Thus, it is argued, values also become obsolete, for they and the 
institutional process on which they depend are shattered by the 
ever accelerating march of instrumental progress. Whoever clings 
to firm values is passed up; only an alert and flexible reorientation 
to the slogan of the day permits keeping up and prevents being left 
behind. But such flexibility is incompatible with the “coherent sense 
of self’ and thus with identity and meaning. 

I should like to take some exception to this view. 

Instrumental progress and institutional values are not incom¬ 
patible. Indeed, some of the best or most difficult efforts of the 
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instrumental process are put forth in the service of institutions: 
cathedrals, discoveries of a new world, the B-Minor Mass, the 
atom bomb—all these were “commissioned” efforts. And today, 
the countries in which progress is currently most rapid—^the “catch- 
ing-up” countries of Asia—are advancing so fast precisely be¬ 
cause they have put technical progress in the service of an institu¬ 
tional ideal. They are building, under a political or a nationalist 
label, a “new society”; they are fighting—so says their propaganda 
—against political oppression and material want. Their govern¬ 
ments are more or less authoritarian. 

Under such conditions the vast majority of the population has 
no problem of identic or meaning. The government itself becomes 
the dragon. The individual can identify with the cause: An Israeli, 
for instance, while installing a new smelting plant in the desert, 
knows that his technical skiU crowns a historical process going 
back to King Solomon. Politically, he is helping to cement a new 
nation and to insure its survival; and in terms of the need to op¬ 
pose, he can and must fight the burning desert and the raiding 
Arab. His ideal and his hardship define his meaning precisely. His 
identity is clear. 

Otherwise put: without institutional incentive—^be this religion, 
patriotism, politicoeconomic theory, the welfare of mankind, etc.— 
the instrumental process does not take place. The quest is not just 
for knowledge of reality or for sktQ in mastering it—^but for se¬ 
curity: for the secure identity of one who knows himself possessed 
of such knowledge and such skill, and who therefore can approve 
of himself and live in the protection of his own conscience. Material 
survival is a necessary, not a sufficient condition of human exist¬ 
ence. As humans we must not only be able to see our works, but 
we must be able to find that they are good—^and thus that we are 
good. Such security, though not material in the sense in which a 
house is secure shelter from a storm, is yet no less real, and no more 
illusory, than any of oiur emotions. 

Thus instrumental progress in the service of institutional values 
does not cause identity confusion. As long as institutions are 
strong, identity can be had either by identifying with them or by 
opposing them, and only those who, half-hearted, feel helpless and 
left out, may wonder about the meaning of it all. But institutions 
can falter and decay regardless of instrumental progress, and such 
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periods throughout history have always been experienced and 
decried as periods of “moral deterioration.” Cicero’s “O temporal 
O mores!” referred to graft and corruption, the writings of Seneca 
and Tacitus deplored a softening and debauched weakening of 
Roman character very similar to current American complaints 
about the loss of rugged pioneering spirit; and it was also Seneca 
who, concerned with the commonly experienced meaninglessness 
of life in his day, attempted to find a solution in his Stoic philoso¬ 
phy. The two phenomena were recognized as connected: it was 
the easy living of the time which brought about the meaninglessness 
of life. 

In the Western world today, as once in imperial Rome, material 
satisfactions are easily obtained. Behind the haze of luxury, ideals 
and institutions appear dimmed and irrelevant; and the availability 
of everything renders it unnecessary to fight for anything. Com¬ 
petition exists primarily in terms of consumption; not the effort of 
obtaining wealth, but the inventiveness in spending it really mat¬ 
ters. The goal does not have to be reached: its conquest is past 
history and taken for granted, and the question is: We have ar¬ 
rived—what do we do now? 

On the social level, it is precisely competitive consumption that 
leads to other-directedness with its shifting values and loss of 
identity. But the crisis of goals reached can also be a personal one, 
and, if it occurs, produces an intense anxiety characteristically 
found in men in their early forties; because its content is a feeling 
of emptiness and meaninglessness, it has a strongly depressive 
flavor. 

Faust is the literary prototype: In his initial, suicidal monologue, 
the famous “Habe nun, ach! Philosophie. . . .” he has reached the 
height of an academic career, with master’s and doctor’s degrees 
and professorial rank, and knows all there is to know; but there is 
no joy in his life, and what he knows he cannot use: it is meaning¬ 
less because he has no further place to go. His suicide fails, thanks 
to a vestige of faith, and the better-known first part of the tragedy 
deals with his attempt to find meaning by way of a love affair. 
This attempt, conducted with devilish irresponsibility, leads to the 
destruction of Gretchen and her family and furnishes no solution 
for Faust. He does finally find meaning at the end of the second 
part of the tragedy, to which I shall refer briefly later on. 
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In Other words, a man and his goal constitute two points in 
existence which are sufficient to define between them a straight 
line, a direction—and direction is meaning. The closer these two 
points approach each other, the less clearly is the direction de¬ 
fined; and when they fall together, when the man reaches his goal, 
direction disappears altogether, and meaning with it. For many 
men this presents no problem; they set new goals as they move 
along. But others reach at least a temporary impasse: the jour¬ 
nalist who finally gets his own daily column, the accountant who 
knows his impending promotion to chief to be his last possible step 
up in the company may, like Faust, suspect they have had “Speise, 
die nicht sdttigt ”—that they were playing “Ein Spiel, bei dem man 
nie gewinnt ”—a game you cannot win, because to win is to lose. 
The anxiety they experience is then, at least in part, that of mean¬ 
inglessness. 

Behind it, wrapped in the depression which is part of the total 
picture, comes the other fear, that of death. If the goal is the pin¬ 
nacle, then all that comes thereafter leads downhill; and at this 
point, for the first time in life, death becomes an imminent reality, 
with the awareness of the “complete loss of self which biological 
extinction implies” (Tillich, 1952, p. 42). 

But death is fearful not only as an end to existence; its sinister 
character stems also from its unpredictability as to how and when, 
and the possibility that it may itself be a meaningless, senseless 
event, threatening to invalidate the life which precedes it: For if 
death is accidental and out of context, then what possible ulterior 
purpose has life? Tillich (1952) writes: 

The anxiety of death is the permanent horizon within which the 
anxiety of fate is at work. For the threat against man’s ontic self- 
affirmation is not only the absolute threat of death but also the 
relative threat of fate. . . . The term “fate” for this whole group of 
anxieties stresses one element which is common to all of them: their 
contingent character, their unpredictability, the impossibility of show¬ 
ing their meaning and purpose. . . . Contingent does not mean caus¬ 
ally undetermined but it means that the determining causes of our 
existence have no ultimate necessity. They are given, and they can¬ 
not be logically derived. . . . 

. . . the anxiety about fate is based on the finite being’s awareness 
of being contingent in every respect, of having no ultimate necessity. 
... it is not causal necessity that makes fate a matter of anxiety but 
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the lack of ultunate necessity, the iirationality, the impenetrable dark¬ 
ness of fate [p. 43ff.]. 

Pascal (1658) said of this: “When I consider the brief span of 
my life, swallowed up in the eternity before and behind it, the small 
space that I fill, or even see, engulfed in the infinite immensi ty of 
spaces which I know not, and which know not me, I am afraid, 
and wonder to see myself here rather than there, now rather than 
then” (p. 36). And I have heard patients say the same thing, per¬ 
haps not as well, but with equal urgency. 

What this means is that meaning cannot be derived from any 
ultimate, external source. This existence of ours, floating as it were, 
in time and space, has no firm place to stand outside of itself. How 
else can it be founded? According to Tillich, “Man’s being, ontic 
as well as spiritual, is not only given to him but also demanded of 
him. He is responsible for it; literally, he is required to answer, if 
he is asked, what he has made of himself. He who asks him is his 
judge, namely he himself, who, at the same time, stands against 
him. . . . Man is free within the contingencies of his finitude. But 
within these limits he is asked to make of hims elf what he is sup¬ 
posed to become, to fulfill his destiny” (1952, p. 51). 

The inner voice which demands an accounting is, in our terms, 
the superego. By constraining man to a performance which, though 
unconnected with the bigger purposes of the universe, is uniquely 
his, it creates meaning in the face of contingency. Disobedience to 
this aspect of the superego brings its own peculiar anxiety—^the 
anxie^ of guilt: “It is present in every moment of moral self-aware¬ 
ness and can drive us toward complete self-rejection, to the feeling 
of being condemned—^not to an external p unishm ent but to the 
despair of having lost our destiny” (1952, p. 52). We are left to 
fate, with all that this implies in terms of unpredictability, con¬ 
tingency, lack of meaning and purpose. Obedience to superego 
demand, on the other hand, conveys a feeling of destiny: an inner 
certainty of direction, of mission and purpose, and of the abili^ 
to survive imtil the goal is accomplished. 

What is the task, the destiny, which the superego imposes? As 
parental introject, it can, by its very nature, make only one de¬ 
mand: “Be like me—^be a parent.” This is not a biological, but a 
moral demand; it implies: “Be responsible only to yourself; and 
take responsibility for others.” 
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Be responsible only to yourself, answer only to your own con¬ 
science: This means you have the right and duty to your own 
opinions, your own decisions, your own initiatives. It also means, 
within the framework of social responsibility, the right to serve 
whom you will, to elect to answer to whom you will—^whomever 
you acknowledge as your God, your king, your boss; but if you 
obey, it is because you decided to obey, because you so will it, and 
not because you shirked the responsibility of such choice and 
yielded to convenience. Even to live, even life itself becomes such 
a voluntary act: you no longer live because you happen to be alive, 
but because you affirm your life as it is, and will to live it that 
way. “He is free who governs himself.” It is the superego which 
does the governing; it is the strong superego which alone can con¬ 
fer true freedom. 

Take responsibility for others: This means taking your place in 
the chain of generations; graduate from child to parent, from stu¬ 
dent to teacher, from follower to leader. This means worry: worry 
about your family, your party, your country, taking your role in 
such matters seriously. The ego enables you to do what is good for 
you; the superego demands of you that you do what is good—even 
if it is bad for you; and it is thus the source of courage. It teaches 
you to transcend yourself, and no sooner grants you the courage 
to be as yourself than it demands of you the courage to be as a 
part: to elect willfully your role as part of a progression—if not a 
progress—that moves on and must be kept going even if it never 
seems to be getting anywhere. 

The idea of human progress, of progress for humanity as a whole 
(in human, not scientific regards), is difficult to maintain today, 
and the promises of the age of enlightenment may leave us disillu¬ 
sioned. But the idea is itself only as old as “enlightenment.” Prior 
to this, general human development, if thought of at all, was seen 
as going downhill, from the golden age of ego-superego syn- 
tonicity— 

A urea prima sata est aetas, quae vindice nullo 
Sponte sua sine lege rectum fidemque colebat. . 

(Ovid, Metamorphoses) 

1 [The first millennium was a golden age 
When men, without a judge, 

Out of their own free will and not through law 
Did cherish righteousness and faith. . .] 
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—to an age of war and criminality; whereas in religion and phi¬ 
losophy progress was always conceived of as possible only to each 
individual. Not what happens to humanity, but what you do with 
your own life—this is the task, and the art, and the agony. As 
Mount Everest must be climbed because it is there, so life must be 
lived because it is there and because you happen to be there in it 
at this moment. It must be lived in full acceptance of its finitude, 
and in the awareness that, paradoxically, living it fully may require 
surrendering it. The superego may require what the ego cannot 
conceive of: self-sacrifice. In return, it offers a sort of immortality, 
a non omnis moriar: Being itself a surviving condensation of paren¬ 
tal and authority attitudes and standards, it will imprint itself and 
survive in the next generation as surely as if it were embedded in 
a chromosome. It is the superego alone which can say: “Death, 
where is thy sting?” 

Take responsibility for others: that means care, and care both 
in the sense of taking care of and of caring for. Taking care of food 
and shelter and safety—that means work. The child complains 
that father goes unfeelingly to work each morning, but lives to 
remember that father went conscientiously to work each morning, 
and to assume the same task. Work, as an ego function, has its 
inherent satisfactions of skill and accomplishment; but be it as 
unskilled as ditch digging, it has meaning if it serves to support a 
man’s family: and be it as skilled as nuclear physics, it becomes 
nothing but a source of anxiety the moment its protective function 
for the community of man is questioned. All ego skills are as play 
unless they fulfill the superego demand: Take care of man. 

To take care: That may mean to defend and to oppose and to 
fight, and it is here in particular that the son of a dragon feels in 
his element; he does not look for trouble, but he lives with the 
awareness that there is fight in him, that the readiness to fight is 
part of his daily equipment. 

Some men and women, indeed, there are who can live on smiles 
and the word “yes” forever. But for others (indeed for most), this 
is too tepid and relaxed a moral climate. Passive happiness is slack 
and insipid, and soon grows mawkish and intolerable. Some austerity 
and wintry negativity, some roughness, danger, stringency, and effort, 
some “no! no!” must be mixed in, to produce the sense of an exist¬ 
ence with character and texture and power. The range of individual 
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differences in this respect is enormous; but whatever the mixture of 
yeses and noes may be, the person is infallibly aware when he has 
struck it in the right proportion for him. This, he feels, is my proper 
vocation, this is the optimum, the law, the life for me to live. Here 
I find the degree of equilibrium, safety, calm, and leisure which I 
need, or here I find the challenge, passion, fight and hardship with¬ 
out which my soul’s energy expires [James, 1902, p. 293]. 

Since William James wrote these lines at the beginning of the 
century, the “religion of healthy-mindedness” (James, 1902, p. 
77ff.), become dominant through its alliance with other-direction, 
has managed to equate “austerity and wintry negativity” with just 
plain bad manners; and, like Hamlet, most of us today would be 
sore perplexed “Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, or to take arms against a sea of 
troubles and by opposing end them”; that is, if we are at all con¬ 
cerned with what is noble —a superego term that denotes both 
courage and righteousness. These the strong superego demands, 
and demanding them, permits. And indeed, it makes available so 
much energy that men fighting for a just cause have always felt 
themselves strong as never before and, regardless of outcome, have 
known such fight to be “their finest hour.” Wars and civil emer¬ 
gencies, whatever damage they may do and whatever they may or 
may not accomplish, have this in common: that they permit man 
to mobilize his assertive and destructive powers alongside his com¬ 
passion and, demanding of him the whole man and the expendi¬ 
ture of all his forces, may bring about moments of exaltation not 
to be had at a lesser price. 

But in wars the individual superego receives communal sup¬ 
port; whereas the strong superego does not need such support, and 
can, for what it considers right, fight alone. The righteous man does 
not consider mainly how others will consider him, or what others 
will consider right. If need be, he will deliberately and in full 
awareness of his responsibility oppose any authority: He is par 
excellence the freedom-fighter, the rebel. “Rebellion cannot exist 
without the feeling that, somewhere and somehow, one is right. . . . 
[The rebel] confronts an order of things which oppresses him with 
the insistence on a kind of right not to be oppressed beyond the 
limit that he can tolerate. In every act of rebellion, the rebel simul¬ 
taneously experiences a feeling of revulsion at the infringement of 
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his rights and a complete and spontaneous loyally to certain aspects 
of himself. Thus he implicitly brings into play a standard of values 
so far from being gratuitous that he is prepared to support it no 
matter what the risks” (Camus, 1954, p. 13ff.). 

There is one further ingredient to working and fighting, worthy 
of mention because so many of our patients lack it, but well under¬ 
stood by the Romans who considered the success and good luck 
of a general a part of his character: it is not enough to labor, or 
to struggle; one must be able to succeed, one must permit himself 
good luck. The positive superego need not tremble before paternal 
envy of its accomplishments; it contains both the good father’s 
permission for success and, by identification, his aggressive ability 
to achieve it. 

To care for: That is the bridge between taking care of and loving, 
and includes them both in its Latin form, caritas —charity. Is love, 
then, a function of the superego? Surely, as far as love is Bros, it 
is a drive, and thus id; as far as love is the process of implementing 
the satisfaction of Eros, it is ego; but as far as love is devoting one’s 
life to the happiness, the service, the protection of another, as far 
as love is sacrifice and transcendence, task and responsibility, it is 
superego; in this form we first experience it, from our parents, and 
to this form it must grow within us when our turn comes. Love, 
uniquely, combines all three: id, ego, and superego, in harmony, 
quite as it reconciles pleasure and reality principles. 

Be a parent: That means the right and the duty to be creative, 
and not only of children, but of any thing man can create. Creating 
—^ideas, melodies, works of art—^that means not imi tatin g, not 
saying yes: but saying no to what is, and, by asserting one’s right 
to spontaneity, create what never has been before; by being true to 
one’s own self, create a style of thought, of art, of living. Creating: 
That means being serious about the good and the beautiful; thus 
aesthetics, which is the morality of perception and historically boimd 
to religious feeling, appears as a superego function. 

We thus find indeed, as Freud stated, that the superego “answers 
to everything that is expected of the higher nature of man” (1923, 
p. 37). Returning to Faust, we read how, in his middle-aged de¬ 
pression, he curses aU those qualities which are discussed above 
as functions of the positive superego (in a speech beg inning with 
“So fluch ich allem, was die Seele mit Lock und Gaukelwerk um^ 
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spannt. . and ending with “Fluch jener hochsten Liebeshuld! 
Fluch sei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben, und Fluch vor alien 
der Geduld!”).^ But in his old age he changes his tune; his search 
for self-fulfillment, carried on in arrogance and contempt for hu¬ 
manity, finally lands him where it must: happiness lies in responsi¬ 
bility, in care for humanity. In his case, the task is that of building 
dykes to wrest new land from the sea; there, in constant danger 
and vigilance, generations may spend their busy lives, free people 
on a free land. In anticipation of such bliss, and of the immor¬ 
tality which his work will bring him, Faust, for the first time, ex¬ 
periences a moment of exaltation. It is also his last: he dies, quite 
as if he could die, now that his reasserted allegiance to humanity 
has given his life the meaning without which it would have re¬ 
mained unfinished. And this is the last function of the superego: 
in old age it can, like God Himself, look at all the works it has 
wrought and, finding them good, can go to rest. Only one who has 
never lived must be terrified to die, no matter what his age. But 
one who has met the demands of a strong superego finds that his 
work is done; that others have taken over where he left off; and 
that he can securely go. Thus the superego gives meaning not only 
to life, but to death also. 


2 [“. . . now I curse all that holds the soul with lures and charms. . to 
“Cursed the delights of love, accursed be hope and faith, and patience above all 
accursed!”] 
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The positive claims for the superego made above should be 
capable of substantiation by a study of conditions in which the 
superego is defective or lacking. I have already touched on certain 
“futureless” states—such as the depressions and compulsions. In 
both these cases, the superego is hostile, punitive, even sadistic. It 
is as if it were preoccupied with its punitive functions to such a 
degree that it neglects—has no time or energy for—the positive 
functions. It becomes a father so intent on punishing that he ceases 
to go to work to support his family. 

But these are secondary defects, or defects secondarily exacer¬ 
bated. It would be more informative to deal with symptoms pro¬ 
duced by superego agenesis or dysgenesis. These may be expected 
to appear where strong father figures were lacking. No one grows 
up without either father or father substitute; where there is no 
father from the beginning, mother, or a relative, or an institution 
takes over and provides the superego model. But grave difficulties 
arise in those instances in which a father, or father substitute, once 
accepted by the child, then fails or vanishes. It is well known how 
the disappearance of father during the oedipal period can lead to 
various distortions in the psychological development of the child. 
These are the formative years of the superego; but the further 
maturation of the superego during adolescence is equally im¬ 
portant, and a failure of father at that time can be equally damag¬ 
ing. 

Father can fail at that time by failing to be strong: by being 
sick, or corrupt, or “just good,” or by dying. If he was the source 
of a sense of security, then his sickness or death, introjected along 
with his total image, produces an inner and lasting sense of in¬ 
security. If he was the arbiter of right and wrong, then his corrup¬ 
tion produces confusion and despair. “One of the deepest conflicts 
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in life is the hate for a parent who served as the model and the 
executor of the conscience but who (in some form) was found 
trying to ‘get away with’ the very transgressions which the child 
can no longer tolerate in himself’ (Erikson, 1946-1956, p. 80). 
Such a failure of the model adult at an age when too much has 
already been invested in and introjected from him produces the 
impression that becoming and being adult is neither desirable nor 
safe. With nothing but corruption and danger ahead, there is then 
nothing ahead that one could look forward to, that one could grow 
up to: there is then no future. 

Two clinical entities principally derive in this way, and shall 
here be briefly discussed: delinquency, and the predicament of 
young people without identity. 

In dealing with delinquents, I mean to exclude the neurotics, 
those whose delinquent acts can be found to have a specific dy¬ 
namic meaning and pattern, such as for instance a fetishism, a com¬ 
pulsion, a sense of guilt. What I have in mind here is the sullen, 
negligent, distractable, uncommunicative youth who himself would 
name boredom as his main problem, while his probation officer 
would stress his intolerance to frustration. His crime, we suppose, 
was speeding in a stolen car. When asked about it, he submits that 
he has done no wrong, for he had intended to return the car to 
the owner before it would ever be missed—and would have done 
so except for the intervention of the cops; and as to speeding, he 
did not drive any faster than lots of other people who never get 
caught. He thus clearly implies that no wrong is a wrong unless it 
becomes known, and that no wrong is a wrong if it is shared—a 
typically other-directed attitude: how can you know whether you 
are doing right except by looking at others, or by their reactions 
to you? 

Pressed harder, he eventually admits to knowing better. Stealing 
is wrong, he supposes; he knew he could get caught and punished. 
Then why did he do it? Didn’t he care what happened to him? Not 
particularly. Didn’t he realize what this did to Ms chances for the 
future? He shrugs, and asks: What future? Doesn’t he have any 
plans, any ambitions? No, he doesn’t. No dreams of the future, of 
what he would someday be, do, have? He admits only to the latter: 
Someday, so he dreams, he will be rich, have a large house on an 
estate with swimming pools, racing cars, horses. Who will live 
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there? He, his mother, and his buddies. No girls? Oh, sometimes, 
to fool around. 

And with such expensive ambitions, how did he propose to get 
there? Would he not need to study, work, be competent and skilled 
and responsible? Oh no, none of that jazz; he has his own solu¬ 
tion: He would meet a man someday, a very wealthy, middle-aged 
man, and this man would take a shine to him and adopt him; just 
like that. 

Actually, it may take some time, some months of therapy, before 
the youth can blurt out his adoption fantasy; but I have heard it 
several times and believe it to have a wide validity because, in its 
own way, it makes sense. The delinquent, lacking an effective 
father, has no notion of being effective himself, and therefore no 
notion of being able to do something about his own predicament. 
There is for him no rightful way. Whatever he may get, he must 
either steal it or it must be given to him . And he expects to be 
given: having no effective father who would demand performance 
of him and for whose love it would be important to perform, the 
delinquent acts as if the whole world were his mother, and expects 
from it motherly, all-accepting, and all-giving love. He demands 
to be respected and feels he has his rights—all possible rights— 
without ever having deserved or earned them; the world, auto¬ 
matically and uncritically, owes him a living, and he is genuinely 
hurt and angry when such is not forthcoming. Tius the “all men 
are created equal” is a maternal approach. They may start out 
equal—^in mother’s love; but they don’t stay that way. Men must 
grow up from mother’s into father’s domain—and there they must 
accomplish.^ Of this the delinquent knows nothing; there is for him 
no “growing up,” no “getting to be,” and therefore neither under¬ 
standing nor respect for those who cl aim to be “grownups.” lack¬ 
ing an acceptable adult model, he is, by the idea of growth, not 
inspired but intimidated. He is convinced that, in reality, he has 
nothing to look forward to. 

The infinite expanse of future time is made meaningful only if 
we can see in it, at intervals, attainable goals. Without such markers 

1 Compare Riesman’s impressive closing sentence to The Lonely Crowd: “The 
idea that men are created free and equal is both true and misleading: men are 
created different; they lose their social freedom and their individual autonomy in 
seeking to become like each other” (1950, p. 373). 
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and halfway houses the empty time-space is terrifying, and the 
delinquent deals with it by closing his eyes. 

If there is no future, then there is no point in long-term effort, 
no point in waiting, for the only two tenses are now and never. The 
intolerance to frustration, so characteristic of the deUnquent, has 
its own logic: Why try and wait until you can buy a car if the 
future never comes? You want to drive a car—it’s now or never. 
Take it now. 

And how about the risk, the fear? There is plenty of that. Freud 
wrote (1926, p. 130): “I am therefore inclined to adhere to the 
view that the fear of death should be regarded as analogous to the 
fear of castration and that the situation to which the ego is react¬ 
ing is one of being abandoned by the protective superego—the 
powers of destiny—so that it has no longer any safeguard against 
all the dangers that surround it.” The fear of death is strong and 
ever present in the delinquent, unprotected as he is by any super¬ 
ego. He tries to deal with it as he can. He may seek to appease the 
forces of fate—^you note the religious amulet furtively worn around 
his neck. But the church is not really his club. He handles fear, as 
he handles the future, by denial. His dreams are full of castration 
and death; but his actions are counterphobic. Feeling ineffective, 
he tries to compensate with violence. Moreover, if the superego 
does not protect him, then it is all the more important for him to 
make sure that the ego is a good fighter. “No one protects me—I 
have to look out for myself.” And thence, by further denial, “I 
don’t need anyone to look after me”—the defiant credo of the 
delinquent. 

His defiance, his antisocial acts, have got him the false glory of 
a “rebel without a cause.” It is false because, by definition (see 
Camus, 1954), the rebel is acutely aware of what he is rebelling 
against, of what his cause is. The rebel acts from righteous self- 
assertion, from strength; the delinquent acts from inability to con¬ 
trol himself and in panicky reaction to his defenseless state. Re¬ 
bellion, as a moral act, is never senseless; delinquency, typified by 
vandalism, always is.” Rebels are bound by their cause, and re¬ 
bellion, springing from social awareness, is essentially a social act; 
delinquents are bound by fear and lack social feeUng. The rebel 

2 Unless one is willing to accept as its purpose a regressive attempt at establish¬ 
ing effectiveness at the most primitive level: the breaking stage of the toddler. 
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means to unseat the ruler and to take his place; the delinquent 
would be frightened and confused if authority were to disappear. 
He never imagines such an event, nor does he ever see himself as 
ruling. He wishes to evade authority, not assume it. The rebel is 
concerned with integrity and justice; the delinquent with hurt feel¬ 
ings, self-pity, and self-indulgence. Camus (1954, p. 26) speaks 
of “the touching and noble image of the rebel” as it has existed 
since the myth of Prometheus; the delinquent may at times be 
touching—^but he is never noble. 

Lacking anticipatory fantasies with the flavor of realizability, 
the delinquent has few fantasies and is poor company unto him¬ 
self; in his boredom he seeks the company of his peers, but man¬ 
ages exceptionally well to be just as bored in groups as he is singly. 
(“What did you do all night?”—“We just drove around.”) Lack¬ 
ing a sense of effectiveness in this world and thus feeling rather 
disconnected from it, he cannot take himself or any issue very seri¬ 
ously; he does not matter, and thus nothing else matters. It follows 
that he is not interested in anything. He is like a vagrant on this 
earth: knowing that he will never inherit it, he is not concerned 
with its maintenance. 

Socrates reasoned that the sight of beauty would awaken love 
for the good; the delinquent, lacking any convictions about good 
and evil, has no eye for beauty. We have yet to see a delinquent 
with a passion for any of the arts. And here again it is important 
to distinguish the artist who, in his rebellion against established and 
restrictive norms, flouts not only tradition but also morality, from 
the delinquent who lacks all concept of creativity, artistic or other¬ 
wise. 

Lacking the inner need and permission to become in any sense 
a creator, an authority, a father to anyone, the delinquent is also 
incapable of love. He does, of course, have girls “to fool around 
with.” But a fragile sense of pride keeps him from getting seriously 
involved with any one of them. It is his aim to prove that he can 
get along without them, that he does not need his girl any more 
than he needs anyone else. It never occurs to him that she might 
need him for anything more than the price of a movie ticket. 

From the delinquent our second category, the sans-identity, 
differs in important respects. For one, these patients are older than 
the generally teen-aged delinquent—they are in their twenties and 
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early thirties; they have sympathies for and fantasies about de¬ 
linquency, may even have been a little delinquent in earlier years; 
but by now, even though they act out, they do not do so aggres¬ 
sively or antisocially, but against themselves: an autoplastic sort 
of acting out, accompanied by a good deal of introspective soul 
searching. This introspection, carried out with sensitivity and in¬ 
telligence, offers them from time to time the greatest reality-in- 
tensity they are capable of. The material and social world around 
them seems unreal—at least in the present. They have a notion of 
a colorful, pungent childhood, when all was well and they felt alive; 
but in the course of time, perhaps during their adolescence, some¬ 
thing died within them and the world died with it. They feel “as in 
a twilight state” and wish that they may someday “wake up.” Be¬ 
cause of such expressions of unreality and depersonalization, and 
because of their theatrical acting out, these young people are some¬ 
times given the label of “pseudoschizophrenic neurosis” and, if the 
“pseudo” quality of the clinical picture is not recognized, they may 
cause relatives and therapists a great deal of anxiety. 

On closer investigation I feel it will always turn out that the 
thing which died within them during their teens was the image of 
their father as a strong, protective, admirable man, and with it 
died the corresponding qualities of the superego. In consequence, 
they lack a sense of their own present or future effectiveness, and 
feel weak and defenseless. Adulthood is seen as a threat, and the 
self-image oscillates between that of a child and that of an old man 
—the ages before and after the age of performance. In contrast to 
the delinquent, the sans-identity have a strong sense of needing to 
get somewhere, to make something of their lives; but they don’t 
know what it should be. They frequently have a good many talents 
and, rather than cultivating these, they use them for evasive action 
and to perpetuate their uncertainty. Whatever their proper identity 
might be, it is completely obscured by innumerable identifications. 
They fantasy themselves in many jobs and professions and roles, 
one after the other; they work up great enthusiasm for one of them, 
but no sooner take the initial steps in that direction than they un¬ 
accountably cool toward this choice and declare their passion for 
the next one. It is as if an invisible wall separated them from any 
sort of realization. (We are reminded of Nunberg’s statement, al¬ 
ready quoted [1955, p. 148], that the superego has to sanction the 
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perceptions, thoughts, and sensations of the ego if they are to be 
felt as real.) 

For lack of a satisfactory father, the sans-identity have their 
strongest relationship with their mother, who in this situation be¬ 
comes both a necessity and a threat. A necessity, because her un¬ 
conditional, though often derogatory, acceptance is the only source 
of security; and a threat, because she is an unsuitable object for 
identification and a powerful seduction into regression. To be with 
mother often means to be a small, sick boy looking at the world 
from his window—^and this stands for safety and gratification. Sick¬ 
ness becomes a form of insurance against growing up and being 
independent; and along with sickness, so do drinking, flirting with 
homosexuality, and becoming a “beatnik.” 

The “beat generation,” while erroneously associated with ex¬ 
istentialism as a whole, does have this in common with at least 
the French existential writers: the feeling of “no exit”—the lack 
of a future. In those novels, stories, and plays by Sartre, Camus, 
and Simone de Beauvoir of which I have knowl^ge, the absence 
of both children and parents seems conspicuous: the characters 
live disconnected lives in an ever-present despair; they are too busy 
with the moral issues of their own lives to concern themselves in 
any way with the chain of generations. But even in their own time, 
they are not effective participants: Whatever they tackle turns to 
futifity, and their inability to move the world reduces them to spec¬ 
tators—even of their own lives.® The cry is for assuming responsi¬ 
bility for one’s existence—but this is an ideal postulate, and the 
characters of these authors never achieve it. This contrasts sharply 
with the novel of generations as written earlier by such men as 
Galsworthy and Thomas Mann, in which the meaning of each indi¬ 
vidual was defined precisely in terms of his place in the chain: the 
traditions, the style, the ch^enges he inherited, and those he would 
pass on to his children; but it agrees with what the sans-identity 
tell us: they feel as if “left in a present state”—a directionless bog 
in which they err horizontally from one phantom goal to another, 
but never achieve vertical growth or maturation in time. 

Sexually, the sans-identity are afraid of women. The decline of 
father and the survival of mother may raise the suspicion that 

^ A patient states his existential position thus: “1 feel that I have nothing to say, 
and I find anyone who feels he has something to say a little pathetic.” 
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mother caused father’s death, that she is a spider-woman, with 
whom one is safe as a child but not as a man. If this view is adopted 
and generalized, it may lead to one of several sexual distortions; 
some forms of homosexuality; or marriage to a much older woman; 
or a very early, highly narcissistic marriage to, as it were, a copy 
of oneself; a dependent marriage to a very rich woman; or a per¬ 
petual, quasi-delinquent, hit-and-run promiscuity. One patient, hav¬ 
ing discussed his ineffective father, and switching to his own sexu¬ 
ality, talked of his “little wet noodle,” a limp, soft, flexible organ 
incapable of aggressive penetration. But even where heterosexu¬ 
ality is possible, it leads to dependency, not to love. Like the de¬ 
linquent, the sans-identity remains essentially alone. 

Again, like the delinquent, he has a strong fear of death and a 
detached view of religion—^both connected with the feeling that 
the forces of fate (the superego) are not protecting him. Contrary 
to the delinquent, he has a lively interest in the arts, in philosophy, 
and in literature—though this interest tends to be more broad than 
deep. But he can be interested; where the delinquent is bored, the 
sans-identity is anguished. 

Tentatively, I would say the difference between the delinquent 
and the sans-identity lies in the degree of superego defect. The de¬ 
linquent lacks an effective sense of good and evil—the repressive 
qualities of the superego are inadequate. The sans-identity is 
morally quite perceptive and scrupulous, but lacks aggressiveness: 
his superego is unable to sanction and guide self-assertion. Its 
facilitative qualities are inadequate. However this may be, we are 
not so much concerned with the differences as with the fact that 
these two groups together present all the symptoms and traits 
which one would expect in cases of defective superego—if the 
superego has indeed all those positive qualities which are here 
attributed to it. This has practical, therapeutic implications: not 
so much for the therapy of the delinquent, who for some time has 
been treated as an instance of superego deficiency (Aichhorn, 
1925), but for the treatment of the sans-identity, in whom the 
superego defect is less immediately apparent. 
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A word now about therapy—and then about one more matter. 
Regarding therapy, I am thinking of the treatment of the sans- 
identity, but in a general way this would apply to the delinquent 
also. 

Wheelis writes: “If . . . the superego today is of diminished 
authority ... it would follow that we are more vulnerable ... to 
the development of transference in psychoanalysis” (1958, p. 162). 
“In these days, however, more and more often the aspirations directed 
toward the analyst are the product, not of unconscious conflict, but 
of the loss of the eternal verities which formerly bound these aspira¬ 
tions. ... In these circumstances transference cannot be analytically 
resolved. For psychoanalysis does not surmount culture, but is 
part of it. It provides no escape from culturally determined prob¬ 
lems” (1958, p. 171). 

To this I wish to take some exception. First, as to the nature of 
the transference—a term of which Nunberg says that it is “self- 
explanatory. It means that affects and ideas are transferred from 
one object to another” (1955, p. 245), and which Fenichel calls 
“the repetition of previously acquired attitudes toward the analyst” 
(1945, p. 29). We are further accustomed to thinking that the per¬ 
son from whom an attitude is transferred to the therapist is always 
an important one—a father, mother, teacher, etc.—a figure of 
authority. The transfer proceeds in two stages: first from the person 
of authority to the superego, which thus acquires his configuration; 
then from the superego to the therapist, who is seen as conforming 
to the same pattern. 

It would seem to me that, where authority figures are lacking 
or weak, and where the superego is correspondingly deficient, the 
only attitude which could be transferred to the therapist is that of 
lack of confidence. This does indeed sometimes happen, and the 
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sans-identity patient not infrequently opens his therapy with a 
provocative expression of his doubts and his hopelessness regarding 
therapy and therapist. But things do not stay that way; the inten¬ 
sity of positive feeling and of yearning, described by Wheelis, does 
develop. If this be transference, whence does it stem? I believe that 
it is not a feeling transferred from any previously known person 
at all; the therapist is not seen as someone who previously existed 
in the patient’s life—^but precisely as the one who has always been 
lacking, who was hoped for and dreamed of and who, up to now, 
did not appear: not as the authority figure, but as the authority 
ideal. As such, the image created is still a distortion of reality, but 
mere analysis and interpretation would leave the patient as poor as 
before: There is not only distortion, but also a very real, unsatisfied 
need; and the therapeutic relationship is itself not a repetition of a 
previous one, but a new and real relationship in its own right— 
much as this has been recognized to be the case in the therapy of 
children, and for the same reason. 

It is then evident that such a real relationship cannot be analyzed. 
But can the therapist do nothing else, can the real need not really 
be met? 

A good deal has been written about the importance of the real 
personality of the therapist—of his being a real person in the 
therapeutic context—and the degree to which this factor does or 
should enter in the therapeutic process (see Aichhom, 1925, p. 
180; Alexander, 1959; Boss, 1957, p. 110; Eissler, 1956; Erikson, 
1958, p. 125; Schmideberg, 1958). Boss has this to say about 
Freud himself: “True, Freud expressly admonished analysts ‘to 
remain opaque for the analysand, and, like a mirror, to show noth¬ 
ing but what is shown to them.’ . . . But anyone who knew the 
mirror ‘Freud’ from own experience knows well enough that it was 
opaque perhaps only in his imagination; his patients and disciples 
easily discerned through it and behind it the light of an uncommon 
kindness, warmth and humanity” (1957, p. 49). And May (1958, 
p. 80) quotes Karl Jaspers: “What we are missing! What oppor¬ 
tunities of understanding we let pass by because at a single decisive 
moment we were, with all our knowledge, lacking in the simple 
virtue of a full human presence!” And further Binswanger (May, 
1958, p. 81): “Whether an analysis can have success or not is 
often . . . not decided by whether a patient is capable at all of 
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overcoming such a transferred father image but by the opportunity 
the particular physician accords him to do so; it may ... be the 
rejection of the therapist as a person... that may form the obstacle. 
. . . Caught in the ‘mechanism’ and thus in what inheres in it, 
mechanical repetition, the psychoanalytic doctrine ... is altogether 
strangely blind toward the entire category of the new, the properly 
creative in the life of the psyche everywhere.” 

What is meant by the therapist’s “fuU human presence”? And 
what can be created— de novo —^in therapy? 

What our sans-identity patient needs to create is an identity. As 
has been said before, this is a question of values. Hartmann (1939, 
p. 84) maintained that values could not be derived from psycho¬ 
analytic knowledge, and Wheelis (1958, p. 173) stresses that 
“ptychoanalytic treatment is a technique of investigation, not a way 
of life. To undertake psychoanalysis in quest for identity is to pur¬ 
sue an illusion. What one achieves is not identity, but a more sen¬ 
sitive awareness of thoughts and feelings. Since psychoanalysis 
provides no goals, this extended awareness is likely to be used for 
the furtherance of the same old mode, namely adjustment. What 
gets reinforced is precisely that from which one wished to escape, 
the domination of life by the process of keeping in step.” 

I believe that the "more sensitive awareness of thoughts and feel¬ 
ings” can be used in a different way. The sans-identity are without 
identity much as a trapper may be without a log cabin: the m ate ri al.^ 
for its construction are readily available; it is just a matter of tack¬ 
ling the job and putting them together. In other words, the sans- 
identity are not sans-eveiything; their psyche is rich in experiences 
and values, but these remain fragmentary, they are never assembled 
and put together into a consistent and lasting Weltanschauung. To 
do this would require the permission and the courage to take one¬ 
self and experience seriously, to take a stand—a fighting stand, if 
need be—^to commit oneself, to become engaged in life as a motive 
force. Were such permission and courage to come forth as a result 
of therapy, sometiulng new would indeed have been created. 

How is this to come about? Ordinarily, the soiurce of value anH 
the permission for effective engagement in life springs from the 
superego. The sans-identity, having lacked an effective father, look 
to the therapist as their authority ideal. If they are to derive a super¬ 
ego from anywhere, it is from him—and initially he must take the 
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place of the defective superego. That the neurotic clothes him with 
all the harshness of his own severe superego is well enough known; 
and so is the testing of the delinquent who, like the sans-identi^, 
needs to find out: Is the therapist strong? Does he have strong con¬ 
victions of his own? Is he strong enough to be able to be kind— 
and to be angry? Is he a whole person? And above all: Is he taking 
me seriously? 

This, I ^lieve, is meant by the “full human presence” of the 
therapist: he must be fully human—and he must be fully present 
for the patient. 

To be fully human: This does not imply any acting or acting out 
on the part of the therapist, nor does its conveyance to the patient 
require any autobiographical remarks or specific personal opinions. 
What it requires is the indirect demonstration, through everything 
the therapist does and says, of the fact that he himself is taking 
certain things seriously, that he himself has been able to commit 
himself and feels effective in life. I have suggested elsewhere (1959) 
that the therapist needs to be less anxious than the patient—^that is, 
in better control of or harmony with his own instinctual drives; I 
now suggest that he must also be more courageous: He must have 
accomplished the courage to be—^to find some way of accepting 
existence and to affir m it. He conveys to the patient not his (the 
therapist’s) own solution to the existential problem, but the pos- 
sibilify of finding a suitable solution—the example of his own 
courage. 

To be fully present: This means, by imdivided attention, to take 
the patient seriously, and by taking him seriously to grant implicit 
permission for him to start taking himself seriously. Once he can 
do that, he can take an entirely new look at values and goals—^they 
are now matters he can do something about. From effectiveness 
comes meaning, and from meaning comes identity. What a man 
stands for—and even more, what a man stands against—^that tells 
the world, and tells him, who he is. 

I am here seeing eye to eye with Fra nk l (1959, p. 102) when he 
says: “. . . what is required is a psychotherapy focussing on man’s 
search for a meaning to his existence; in other words, hgotherap 
(logos’ being the meaning—and beyond that, something pertain¬ 
ing to the noetic, and not the psychic, dimension of man), in con¬ 
trast to psychotherapy in the narrower sense of the word.” 
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Such constructive, anabolic therapy (an addendum, not a sub¬ 
stitution of or an amendment to analytic therapy) would run much 
in the usual, anamnestic way; it attempts to find whatever rudiments 
of principles, convictions, values, and goals the patient may have 
acquired in the course of his life—and from which he may be as 
estranged as the neurotic is from his libidinal needs and his feelings. 
These rudiments need to be assembled and built on: The therapist 
encourages the patient to try out roles—in fantasy or even in actual¬ 
ity—to try to find a role which will fit, and to which he can commit 
himself. The “fitting” comes from early influences—^what the patient 
accepts or rejects of as much of his background as he knows or 
recovers. The courage to commit himself is borrowed from—is 
introjected from—the therapist: his assistance helps conquer new 
positions which, once occupied, can be maintained and enlarged 
without him. In so doing, the therapist does not necessarily reinforce 
adjustment, and is concerned neither with eternal verities nor cur¬ 
rently popular values. He looks, in an instrumental way, for what 
values may serve this particular patient, what the patient can accept 
as value and recognize as a purpose. The first step in this direction 
is to make the patient aware of his self, the “I” as a choosing and 
weighing agent: the “I” that says, “I review, I judge, I choose, I 
form an opinion and plot a course. I am not a Republican or a 
Democrat, not this or that; but I am the one who decides to be a 
Republican or a Democrat, who elects to play this or that role, to 
commit myself or not to commit myself.” In the terms of Nietzsche: 
“Was sagt dein Gewissen? 'Du sollst der werden, der du bist.’ 
Or, as Wheelis puts it: “Identity is not to be found, it is to be cre¬ 
ated and achieved” (1958, p. 205). In this process of achievement 
the therapist can be assistant. 

Erikson has this to say about it (1958, p. 100): 

Sometimes a fierce pride of long standing can be detected which 
makes it very hard to decide whether the inability to adjust to a 
given available environment, with the means demanded by that 
environment, had not also meant an unwillingness to forgo the nour¬ 
ishment of latent needs deeply felt to be essential to the true develop¬ 
ment of an identity. The therapeutic problem in such cases transcends 
the questions of what environment a young person should have 
adjusted to and why he was not able to do so, and rather concerns 

say? ‘You shall become who you are’ ” (Nietzsche, 

1886, Vol. 2, p. 620). 
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a delineation of those means of adaptation which the padent can 
afford to employ without losing an inner coherence. Once he knows 
his cure and his goal, he must become well enough to make the 
“environment” adapt to him—an intrinsic part of human adaptation 
which has been lost sight of in popularized versions of Darwinian 
and Freudian imagery. 

I repeat and stress: The therapist does not convey to the patient 
his (the therapist’s) own solutions to the existential problem, but 
only that it is possible to find a suitable solution; he conveys his own 
courage to be, his own deliberate commitment. But courage is 
almost as infectious as anxiety, and once it has been shown to be 
possible, it becomes morally imperative. 

The sans-identity patient presents himself in a mood of despair 
and anxiety. Once he can see that solutions are possible, that he 
is free to reach for his own goals, his despair is likely to lift, but 
his anxiety deepens: Not only does choice involve dangers of vari¬ 
ous sorts (e.g., error of choice, deprivation of potential alternatives, 
and a “final” commitment suggesting the eventual finality of exist¬ 
ence itself) but, given the freedom of choice and its moral impera¬ 
tive, there is now the possibility of not acting, of falling short of 
one’s own potential. Thus one becomes guilty before his own con¬ 
science, before his God—and, now, before his therapist; it is this 
guilt which augments the anxiety. 

The therapist acknowledges the anxiety of guilt as justified, and 
the anxiety of choice as an acceptable aspect of existence,^ to be 
overcome by courage. Of this situation, and this kind of anxiety 
(existential, not neurotic), Tillich writes: 

Courage does not remove anxiety. Since anxiety is existential, it 
cannot be removed. But courage takes the anxiety of nonbeing into 
itself. Courage is self-affirmation “in spite of,” namely in spite of 
nonbeing. He who acts courageously takes, in his self-affirmation, the 
anxiety of nonbeing upon himself. Both prepositions, “into” and 
“upon,” are metaphoric and point to anxiety as an element within 
the total structure of self-affirmation, the element which gives self- 
affirmation the quality of “in spite of” and transforms it into 
courage. Anxiety turns us toward courage, because the other alterna¬ 
tive is despair. Courage resists despair by taking anxiety into itself 
[1952, p. 66]. 

- Compare here Frankl’s word “pathologism” for a therapeutic attitude which 
confuses that which is human with that which is pathological—considering for 
instance the occurrence of any anxiety as indicative of pathology (1959, p. 101). 
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The sans-identity act as if courage were not a real possibility; 
they are, on the contrary, preoccupied with their symptoms, their 
anxieties, and their fantasies about these symptoms and anxieties, 
and while they suffer from it all, they do accept it as a way of life. 
In therapy they hope, on the basis of insight, to be rid of the 
symptoms before they can be expected to act in any purposeful 
(Section; they expect, by way of some magnificent therapeutic 
illumination, to find themselves totally transformed, and until this 
happens they may remain safely sick and undecided. 

The illumination, if it happens at all, comes after other changes 
have taken place (see Alexander, 1959). It is as a result of ^e 
courage to face existential anxiety that, in these patients, neurotic 
conflicts can be approached and faced and solved. But meanwhile 
it is necessary to move toward self-assertion in spite of anxiety, and 
thus the real turning point in therapy comes when the patient can 
say: “Well, after all, why not...,” and then acts upon it. (Steven¬ 
son and Wolpe [1960], proceeding from an entirely different theory, 
recendy reported ceises of sexual deviation cured through encourage¬ 
ment, by the therapist, of general assertiveness; their results could 
also be explained on the basis of our hypothesis.) 

Fortunately, nothing succeeds like success. From action comes 
impact Avith reality, and thus definition of the self; from willed, 
effective action comes realization of the self as an effective, motive 
agent, and from effectiveness comes meaning and pmpose. The 
image which suggests itself is that of the ship which, lying tied to a 
pier, seems a dead, cumbersome mass; but once cast off, and steam¬ 
ing into the open sea, becomes that unit of purposeful power which 
throughout the ages symbolized to man his ability to oppose fate. 
To be the bow of a ship—^this is the self-image of a man. Or an¬ 
other image, found on many a shield and banner: The snake and 
the slogan: “Nemo me impune lacessit ”—^the worm become dragon. 

To raise the naked worm (is this not a way to refer to babies?) 
until he becomes a dragon; to raise the boy until he becomes the 
whole man—^is this still therapy? Is this not properly the task of 
education? 

That is the last matter to be discussed here—and it has two 
aspects: the relationship of the therapist to his patient, on the one 
hand, and to society on the other. 

Traditionally, the distinction between analytic therapy and edu- 
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cation is easy to maintain: The pedagogue establishes a real rela¬ 
tionship and offers his own personality as a model; the analyst hides 
his personality as best he can, and analyzes the transference rela¬ 
tionship which develops until all parataxic distortions have been 
dealt with. In actuality, the personality of the therapist probably 
plays more of a role than theory provides for—but at least the 
theory is clear. 

In superego therapy the distinction is largely effaced. The ther¬ 
apist still does not issue instructions, nor does he attempt to transmit 
his own particular Weltanschauung to the patient; but he does 
quietly maintain, based upon his own life experience, that a mean¬ 
ingful existence can be found; and he further expresses his convic¬ 
tion that the patient can find such a solution. By positing meaning 
and identity as possible, he also raises them as a postulate. He 
demands something of the patient, he says to him in effect: I know 
that I can expect something of you and that you should expect no 
less of yourself. 

Analytic therapy, essentially accepting and uncritical, is maternal 
therapy; it has its competence in such cases where proper maternal 
acceptance was lacking (as may be the case in some of the schizo¬ 
phrenias and psychosomatic conditions) or where an excessively 
harsh father/superego needs to be maternally mitigated (as in the 
classic neuroses). Anabolic therapy, essentially demanding, is 
paternal therapy; and it is competent in those cases where the 
paternal model, for one reason or another, was inadequate (as in 
delinquents and in patients without identity). Analytic therapy thus 
deals with conditions that have their root in childhood—the age- 
period when maternal acceptance and security are paramount. 
Anabolic therapy deals with conditions that arise typically during 
adolescence—when the need for paternal guidance is greatest. 

The anabolic therapist is thus a man who, professionally, accepts 
the care of other men’s sons (and daughters) with the purpose of 
providing them with an aim in life. But this has heretofore, and for 
thousands of years, been the task of the pedagogue; and in assuming 
this task the therapist should not deny—least of all to himself— 
whose shoes he is now wearing. 

I suggest—and without a shred of derogatory criticism—that a 
good many good therapists have for a long time played with certain 
of their patients a more pedagogical role than orthodox analytic 
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theory provides for. What I do criticize is that their attitude was 
not labeled as such, for the denial of pedagogical concern on the 
part of analysts has had serious consequences—^not in their dealings 
with their own patients, but indirectly, through the effect their 
writings have had on the mores of our society. 

Of this effect Erikson writes as follows: “And we were dismayed 
when we saw our purpose of enlightenment perverted into a wide¬ 
spread fatalism, according to which a man is nothing but a multi¬ 
plication of his parents’ faults and an accumulation of his earlier 
selves. We must grudgingly admit that even as we were trying to 
devise, with scientific determinism, a therapy for the few, we were 
led to promote an ethical disease among the many” (1958, p. 19). 

This is a sober statement. It would not be hard today to find the 
matter put more fanatically: the very decline of the American 
pioneering spirit, the deterioration of the moral fiber of a whole 
nation, have been blamed on psychoanalytic ideas (LaPiere, 1959). 
We may discount such sensationalist accusations, but the “ethical 
disease” is real enough. Particularly among the psychologically 
sophisticated—the educated middle classes, the suburbanites and 
exurbanites, the fellow professionals, the workers in ancillary psy¬ 
chological disciplines, and among some of our colleagues—certain 
characteristic pedagogical attitudes, supposedly psychoanalytically 
based, can be observed: 

There is the fear of inhibiting the child, of causing repressions— 
as if repressions, rather than necessary conditions of civilized liv¬ 
ing, were some diabolic evil; the corresponding need to permit the 
child unlimited self-expression—even where this becomes quite 
insufferable to the adult and anxiety-provoking for the child; the 
reluctance to guide the child or to instruct it;® a need, in the parents, 
for love and approval from the child (rather than vice versa) as 
if they were continuously on trial, and the child their judge; a fear 
of spontaneous reactions, based on a corresponding need to analyze 
the oedipal implications of every emotion; an other-directed uncer¬ 
tainty about right and wrong, in consequence of which the child’s 
age-mate from down the street may turn out to be the arbiter of 
what is or is not done; a sensitivity to the child’s anger—as if it were 

3 In spite of Hartmann’s early warning: “Passive behavior in educators is just 
as much an ‘intervention* as active behavior . . . nonprohibition just as much as 
prohibition . . (1939, p. 85). 
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possible to keep it eternally happy—and a corresponding reluctance 
to assume the onus and responsibility of any unpopular decision. 
And thus it would seem that this our “century of the child” has 
deprived the child of a—responsible—parent. 

How did this come about? 

In so far as it can really be traced back to psychoanalysis, it may 
be due precisely to one of its virtues: its scientifically detached 
attitude. Freud merely reported his clinical findings and the hypoth¬ 
eses derived therefrom: the theory of the unconscious and the role 
of repression in the creation of the neuroses; he did not draw 
pedagogical conclusions applicable to the normal child. But such 
conclusions—precisely because they were not explicitly formulated 
—seemed implied, and educators and the general public promptly 
acted on them. The need, it appeared, was for less authority and 
less repression. 

No doubt this was even true—for a while. Fifty, sixty years ago 
father was terrible and needed to be reminded that he must also 
be kind; the main problem then was excessive control and thence 
excessive repression. But the key word here is not “repression,” but 
“excessive.” And so, by today, the main problem is a lack of con¬ 
trol and thus a lack of direction and loss of identity; and it is 
perhaps time to remind father that, while being generally kind, he 
must also know how to be terrible. 

The inner-directed, repressed, rebellious age of Freud readily 
interpreted any statement of affairs as a criticism, and a guide 
toward liberating change. Our own, other-directed age of anxiety 
tends to accept statements of current condition as justifications of 
these conditions: to the other-directed, everything that exists is 
right, and the more so the more it exists. (The quality of a product 
—even a book—is determined by how much of it is sold.) Thus 
Riesman’s statement of other-direction itself, and Wheelis’s asser¬ 
tion of the diminished superego, though offered merely as scientific 
observations, risk the implication that these occurrences, because 
they are occurring, are right and good and inevitable. 

Actually, neither author intended such endorsement of the status 
quo; nor does it behoove those who—whether they want to or not— 
form public opinion to remain mere observers. The case should be 
plainly stated: Other-direction does not work, it is no solution. It 
is not merely that in the past authority and superego derived from 
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the parents and today—as an equivalent phenomenon—derive from 
the peer group; but that the inner need for authority, always present, 
was met in the past through parents, family, church, and state— 
and is now not met, or insufficiently met. As a consequence, we have 
today less identity even though, in view of many kinds of rapid 
change, we need it more than ever. 

Here then is my line of reasoning; Taking as a guiding symbol 
the beautifully impressive Chinese dragon, I discussed him as a 
prototype of the whole gods, those deities who within one and the 
same person unite the creative and destructive principles. Because 
of their universal prevalence, I assumed that they are projections 
or representations of a universal human need: the need for security 
secured through power—a power basically benevolent but proven 
through destructiveness. I reasoned that this need in children is, 
ordinarily, met by whole parents and more particularly by a whole 
father, that is, a man who, while basically kind and protective, is 
also fully capable and willing, when need be, to show anger, to 
punish, to fight, to assert himself; and in whose image his son may 
grow up into a whole man himself—^potent in every sense of the 
word. This scheme permits of two pathogenic deviations: Father 
may be too severe and repressive, thus favoring the development of 
neuroses; or father may be ineffectual, without moral fiber, or 
altogether absent, so that inadequate superego formation in the son 
will lead to delinquency or lack of identity. In the treatment of the 
neuroses the therapist, eclipsing himself, assumes the burden of 
transference and by virtue of his maternal acceptance of the patient 
enables him to accept himself and to reduce the severity of his 
superego. In delinquency and lack of identity, which are here re¬ 
garded as deficiency syndromes, replacement therapy is indicated. 
Logically—and empirically—this requires the whole therapist who, 
in the frame of a present relationship, offers himself to the patient 
as an example of experienced strength and firm moral purpose; in 
so doing, he establishes commitment, and thus identity, as possible 
and therefore mandatory. Inevitably, he advocates individual respon¬ 
sibility and thus individuality, with nonconformity a matter of indi¬ 
vidual choice; inevitably, as a superego prototype, he exhibits that 
superego quality, a social conscience; it must force him to speak up 
clearly against the misconceived parental indulgence and irrespon¬ 
sibility of the past decades (Schmideberg, 1959). 
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